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Concerning the Ministry 
of the Church 


By ELMER J. MOELLER 


EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The editorial committee had hoped to publish this article in the 
February issue of this journal as a companion article to the one by 
H. G. Brueggemann, “The Public Ministry in the Apostolic Age,” Feb- 
ruary issue, 1951. Circumstances beyond the control both of the edi- 
torial committee and of the author made it impossible to carry out 
this plan. 

Both articles deal with the same basic issue, to wit, Did Christ in- 
stitute merely the ministry in the abstract, das Predigtamt, the genus 
of the ministry, or did He institute the pastorate of the local congre- 
gation, das Pfarramt, the species of the ministry? The point of de- 
parture in both articles is an examination of C. F. W. Walther’s state- 
ment that the ministry is the highest office in the church from which 
all other ecclesiastical offices are derived (Kirche und Amt, Thesis 
VIII). The points of divergence and of agreement are summarized in 
the official Proceedings of the Synodical Conference and are reprinted 
as part of the editorial preface to Brueggemann’s article, pp. 81—83 
of this journal. The Synodical Conference encouraged all pastors to 
study this question carefully. The study of this question has received 
additional impetus by the action of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod in its recent convention. In its report to the convention the 
Board for Parish Education stated: 

Our synodical officials found it necessary during World War I and 
World War II, and in connection with the late Selective Service Act, 
to clarify the status of the Lutheran teacher to Government officials 
in connection with the draft. During the past year, problems have 
arisen in connection with the payment of income tax on a teacherage 
and with the proposed amendment to the Social Security Act which 
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made it necessary for the Board for Parish Education to prepare state- one 
ments concerning the official position of the Lutheran male teacher artic 
in our Church. These statements were needed by our synodical Son 
officials to clarify to the Government the status of the teacher. Our it h 
synodical officials and the Board for Parish Education have gone on 3:2 
record in stating the following: Ott 

“1. That Lutheran teachers are officially defined by our Church as - 
‘ministers of religion,’ ‘ministers of religious education,’ ‘ministers of te 
the Gospel,’ and ‘servants of the Word.’ . 


“2. That they are called upon or may be called upon to perform 
or to help perform sacerdotal and other pastoral functions. 

“3. That while they are not commonly called, installed, or or- ‘| 
dained as pastors, they are formally called, installed, and consecrated 
for life as ‘ministers of religion’ and devote themselves primarily to 


teaching and altogether to the spiritual service of the Church. cer 
“4. That the main obligation of these men is to conduct and teach in 
Lutheran elementary, secondary, and higher schools and that in the the 
local church they commonly instruct also the confirmed youth and in 
adults and, in general, assist the pastor in ministering to the con- its 
gregation. ge 
“5. That, although these men are popularly known as ‘teachers,’ 
they are in reality members of the clergy.” (Synodical Proceedings, 
1950, p. 363 f.). 
Synod resolved as follows: wes 
“WHEREAS, The Board for Parish Education has requested Synod ve 
officially to approve the clarification given to the Government by Li 
Synod’s officials; be it therefore Ti 
“Resolved, That Synod grant approval of this action of its officials Cé 
in said matter; and be it further de 
“Resolved, That such approval is in no way to be construed as tk 
Synod’s final acceptance of all statements made on this subject; and tk 
be it further 2 


“Resolved, That the President of Synod appoint a committee to 
review and study the question of the status of the teacher, said com- 
mittee to report back to Synod at the next delegate convention.” a 
(Synodical Proceedings, 1950, p. 388.) 


Before a doctrinal formulation on these points can be established, 


a careful exegetical study is essential. It is in this interest that the ' 
editorial staff herewith submits the following article. There remain ; 
some areas for further exegetical investigation which could not . 


be covered adequately in the study appearing in this issue and the : 
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one in a previous issue. Such an area is the question whether the 
article with episkopos in 1 Tim.3:2 is anaphoric or generic. 
Some grammarians maintain that the article is anaphoric, i.e., 
it has individualizing force, and that St. Paul therefore in 1 Tim. 
3:2 has in mind only one man as occupying the bishop's office. 
Others maintain that the plurality of elders in the Ephesian con- 
gregation (the presbyteroi and episkopoi in the one ekklesia, 
Acts 20:17, 28) is a compelling reason to take the article in 
1 Tim. 3:2 in its generic force. — F. E. M. 


HIS study proposes to investigate whether the term “ministry,” 
diakonia, as it is used in the New Testament is the public 
ministry (Predigtamt), the ministry as a comprehensive con- 
cept, or whether the ministry is equivalent to our modern pastorate 
in the local congregation (das Pfarramt). While the doctrine of 
the Church, more specifically the definition of the ecclesia, is basic 
in this entire discussion, it was felt that this paper should restrict 
itself to a discussion of the problem whether the diakonia is the 


genus or the species. 
I 


We shall begin our study by investigating the term “ministry” 
as it is used in the New Testament. Passing over the usage, classical 
and Koine, which refers to waiting on tables and similar service, 
Luke 10:40; 17:8; 22:26f.; John 12:2, we find that in the New 
Testament the peculiar work and responsibility of the Twelve is 
called diakonia, Acts 1:17,25. As the growing church in Jerusalem 
demanded more and more of the energy and time of the Twelve, 
the Seven were chosen to serve (diakonein) tables, in order that 
the Twelve might give themselves to the service of the Word, 
th Staxovia tod Adyou, Acts 6:2, 4. 

The Apostles here distinguish between a diakonia of the Word 
and what we might call welfare service. That the Apostles had at 
first performed this latter diakonia would not necessarily make it 
essential to their diakonia, Acts 1:25. They were called primarily 
to preach the Gospel, Matt. 28:19-20; Mark 16:15; John 20:21. 
Apparently the latter diakonia, as different from the diakonia of 
the Word, is referred to in 1 Cor. 16:15, “the ministry of the 
saints”; Rev. 2:19, “I know thy service”; Rom. 12:7, “or ministry, 
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let us wait on our ministering”; 1 Pet. 4:11, “if any man minister”; 
and possibly 1 Cor. 12:4, “differences, diargécetcs, of dtaxovéiv,” 
distinguished from Staigécets yaQquopatwv and diaigécets Evegyn- 
udtwv. Even among the charismata are listed giving and showing 
mercy, Rom. 12:8, which were not diakonia of the Word. The 
question arises: Shall the diakonia that was not “of the Word,” but 
which is called a charisma, Rom. 12:7, be included in the diakonia 
of the Church? The answer is really one of adopting a particular 
terminology. Beyer remarks: “Early Christianity learned to con- 
sider and designate every activity in the church (Gemeinde) that 
was important for its increase as diakonia.”* If one speaks of the 
“Ministry of the Church,” as including diakonia both with and 
without the Word, then one must acknowledge the two species 
within the genus diakonia. We personally prefer to identify the 
diakonia of the Church with the dizkonia of the Word, and consider 
not as essential, but accidental such kinds of diakonia, diarpéoetcs 
dvaxovidv, as are similar to the kind of diakonia for which the 
Seven were selected. The diakonoi, therefore, of 1 Tim. 3:8 and 
Phil. 1:1 would not participate in the ministry of the Church, the 
ministry of the Word, in their capacity as deacons. The “ministry 
of the Word” would then not be species, but genus. We shall 
revert to the terminology later. 


Called by God for a special work, Paul some years later speaks 
of his activity as Apostle to the Gentiles as diakonia, Rom. 11:13; 
cf. Acts 21:19, and calls himself a diakonos of the Church, Col. 
1:25. In 2 Cor. 3:6 he uses the same term for himself, a diakonos 
of the New Testament, describes the proclamation of New Testa- 
ment truths as the diakonia of the Spirit and of righteousness, 
ch. 3:8-9, refers to his responsibility to proclaim these truths as 
“this diakonia,” ch. 4:1; cf. 1 Tim. 1:12; Acts 20:24; states that he 
has received the diakonia of reconciliation, which makes use of the 
“Word of Reconciliation,” ch.5:18-19; cf. 1 Tim.1:12; Acts 
21:24, and is careful not to give offense, that the diakonia be not 
blamed, ch. 6:3, in all things presenting himself as a diakonos of 
God, ch. 6:4. It is difficult to determine whether these passages, 
2 Corinthians 3—6, refer only to Paul, since in ch.7:5-6 Paul 
definitely excludes Titus from his term “we,” or include Silas and 
Timothy, mentioned in ch. 1:19. The latter is more likely, since 
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from 1 Thess. 2:6 (cf. 1:1) we are quite definitely required to con- 
sider Silas and Timothy as Apostles. Besides these, Apollos is 
termed with Paul a diakonos of Christ, 1 Cor. 4:1. 

Timothy is called by Paul a diakonos of God, 1 Thess. 3:2, is 
charged to make full proof of his diakonia, 2 Tim. 4:5, and in the 
latter connection is titled an evangelist. Epaphras, whose official 
capacity is not known, is called a diakonos of Christ, Col. 1:7. 
Archippus, whose office we know not, has a diakonia, Col. 4:17. 
Mark, a fellow laborer of Paul, Philemon 24, is profitable for 
diakonia, 2 Tim. 4:11. Even false apostles claimed to be diakonoi 
of Christ, 2 Cor. 11:13, 23. 

In Eph. 4:11-12, Apostles, prophets, evangelists, and “shepherd- 
teachers” (one article governs the two terms) are gifts, given tic 
Egyov Siaxovias. Since prophecy is spoken of as a charisma in 
Rom. 12:6, where also diakonia is used, quite evidently to refer to 
the ability to render a bodily or social service as contrasted to spir- 
itual service through the Word (cf. Acts 19:22, Timothy and 
Erastus “serving” Paul; Philemon 13; 1 Cor.16:15); and since 
prophesying is not described as the exclusive function of a desig- 
nated office-bearer or congregation official in 1 Corinthians 12 
and 14, but as a spiritual gift which all members of the congrega- 
tion may pray to receive, ch. 14:1, 5, 24, 29, 31, one is led to con- 
clude that diakonia is not a technical term which per se defines a 
public office in which a person represents and serves a congregation 
in the sense that a pastor or teacher does. It rather is used, applied 
in the realm of spiritual things, in its regular function; namely, 
diakonia designates what is carried out in diakoneo. Beyer remarks, 
concerning the New Testament usage: “diakonia always expresses 
the activity effected in diakonein.”° Therefore, those who served 
their fellow men in general, or the believers in general or their own 
congregation in particular, through the application of God’s Word, 
whether they were Apostles, evangelists, “shepherd-teachers,” or 
prophets, who may have been “laymen,” all were engaged in the 
activity which is designated sometimes by diakonia alone or other- 
wise by modifications which fit into the category of the “ministry 
of the Word.” 


We shall now consider the people who rendered the dizkonia. 
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Here we come to the sedes doctrinae of the universal priesthood of 
all believers, 1 Pet. 2:9; Matt. 28:19, 20; Col. 3:6, and such pas- 
sages as speak of the obligation of all Christians to preach the 
Word. Acts 8:4 gives a fine example of this obligation being ful- 
filled: “And they that were scattered abroad went everywhere, 
preaching the Word.” We hold that this obligation to proclaim 
the Gospel and the activity of doing so, not only by officeholders, 
but by laymen, is included in the concept of dickonia, basing our 
conclusion on the fact that prophecy, a gift of God for diakonia, 
was also a charisma which lay people exercised. We therefore 
personally speak of diakonia, the ministry of all believers, of the 
Church, to preach the Gospel to all mankind, which includes, of 
course, the use of the Word within a Christian local congregation 
and also outside to people, Christian or not, wherever they may be. 


The New Testament word diakonia also refers to the activity of 
men who had very evidently some sort of public office, i.e., they 
performed their diakonia in the name of the ecclesia. While the 
Twelve were called and sent by Christ directly, immediately, Mat- 
thew 10; John 20:21, Matthias was chosen mediately, Acts 1, to 
take the place of Judas. It does not appear, however, that Matthias, 
chosen by the Jerusalem church, was considered as performing the 
diakonia publice only in the congregation at Jerusalem. The Mat- 
thias whom Eusebius mentions as the eighth bishop of Jerusalem 
could hardly be the Apostle. On the other hand, the Eleven, not 
chosen by the believers of any given congregation, were always 
received in the Church as diakonioi tou logou, no matter where they 
pteached, Acts 8:14; 9:32; 38:10; Gal. 2:11; 1 Cor. 3:22; James 
1:1; 1 Pet.5:13; Rev. 1:4. Their immediate call was acknowl- 
edged. 

Paul, who received his Apostleship directly from the Lord, im- 
mediately, Galatians 1, nevertheless, according to direction from the 
Holy Ghost, with Barnabas was “sent away” into his first mission- 
ary journey, after the laying on of hands. Those who sent him 
were, at least, the prophets and teachers, perhaps even the entire 
congregation. There is in this instance an element of mediacy also 
in Paul’s office. And although he was the spiritual father of other 
congregations, e. g., the one in Corinth, 1 Cor. 4:15, and the dia- 
konos of Christ to them, 1 Cor. 4:1, on the one hand responsible 
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to Christ and not to them, vv. 3-4, yet, on the other hand, forgiving 
in their behalf a repentant brother, 2 Cor. 2:10, none the less he 
reported back to the church, the local congregation, at Antioch, 
which had sent him out, Acts 14:26-28. He evidently considered 
himself also a diakonos tou logou who represented the Antioch 
congregation. There is no reason to believe that also Barnabas, 
Silas, and Mark did not stand in the same relationship to the 
Antioch congregation. 

Timothy, assisting in Paul’s Apostleship and doing the work of 
an evangelist, 2 Tim. 4:5, had entered his diakonia, v.5; Acts 16:3, 
“with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” 1 Tim. 4:14, 
the officeholders of the congregations in Galatia. Yet we have no 
evidence that Timothy served a single congregation as its own 
private servant of the Word, to the exclusion of other congrega- 
tions. He had received his diakonia mediately, yet served not spe- 
cifically the local congregation or congregations in which he had 
entered his work. 

We number among the “ministers” of the Word also the evan- 
gelists, Eph. 4:11, given for the work of diakonia. Philip, originally 
one of the Seven in Jerusalem, Acts 6:5, is called an evangelist, 
ch. 21:8. Although the work for which he had originally been 
selected is distinguished from the diakonia of the Word, ch. 6:3-4, 
we find him journeying to Samaria and along the road from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza, chapter 8, preaching the Gospel. It is our opinion 
that here we have a ministry of the Word into which Philip entered, 
not by virtue of his induction into the number of the Seven, who 
were to “serve tables,” but because of receiving the special charisma 
or charismata that had to do with the Word and which the evan- 
gelists evidently possessed, such as are mentioned in Rom. 12:7-8, 
preaching and teaching, and which were conferred through the 
laying on of hands, 1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6; Acts 6:6. Philip, ac- 
cordingly, without a mediate call to preach the Word or without 
being sent, as were Paul and Barnabas, by a particular congregation, 
yet sent by God, Acts 8:26, immediately and equipped with 
charismata, was working publicly in the diakonia of the Word. 
We feel safe to conclude that this same is true of all the evangelists; 
namely, they were holders of charismata and were sent by God 
directly, immediately; were accepted because of their charismata 
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as public servants of the Word, yet were not necessarily considered 
the diakonoi of any particular congregation. 

The same seems to have been true of all who had received charis- 
mata that had to do with the proclaiming of the Word, e. g., the 
prophets and teachers of Antioch. Romans 12 numbers prophecy 
and teaching among the charismata, and the prophets and teachers 
of Antioch are quite apparently accepted as public officeholders, 
Acts 13:1-3. The prophesying of laymen who had the charisma 
of prophecy was also received by the assembled congregation as 
the proclamation of the Word, 1 Corinthians 14. This is entirely 
in accordance with Eph.4:11, where prophets are described as 
having been given for the work of diakonia. 

We note from the foregoing that the public diakonia of the 
Word, i.e., the proclamation of the Word on behalf of the con- 
gregation, as Paul and Barnabas did for the congregation at An- 
tioch, or to a congregation, as did Paul and Apollos to the Corin- 
thians, and as did the prophets, teachers, and evangelists, is 
following the inherent stipulation of Rom. 10:14: “How shall they 
preach except they be sent?”; 1 Cor.12:29: “Are all teachers?”; 
James 3:1: “Be not many teachers”; Jer. 23:21: “I have not sent 
these prophets.” The men who proclaimed the Word publicly, 
i.e., to a local congregation or to believers in general or to the 
heathen, had either an immediate call, direct from God, or a 
mediate call, through a local congregation, or both. 

It is the call, accordingly, which distinguishes the public diakonia 
of the Word from the preaching of the Word by the individual 
Christian, Acts 8:4; Col. 3:16, which is the exercising of the priv- 
ileges and obligations of his universal priesthood, and which we 
have called the dizkonia of the Church. Where there is no evidence 
of the immediate call with its attendant charismata, there must be 
the mediate call for public service of the Word. Wherever there is 
the call by a congregation or group of congregations, the person 
who proclaims the Word, whether to the congregation itself or on 
its behalf to others, is participating in the public dickonia of the 
Church. Such a person may be a pastor, a parochial school teacher, 
a Sunday school teacher — one within a local congregation — or a 
chaplain in the Armed Forces, a foreign missionary, a theological 
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professor — someone functioning outside a local congregation and 
on its behalf. All these are positions or offices of the public min- 
istry of the Church. They might be called species of the genus 
diakonia tou logou, which is the ministry of the Church. 


II 


On the basis of our discussion thus far it is evident that the 
office of the public ministry is divinely instituted. The question 
which now confronts us is: What is the scope of this public min- 
istry? It is at this point where divergent opinions appear. While 
there is full agreement that the office of the public ministry is a 
divine institution, some maintain that Christ ordained the office of 
the congregational ministry, the pastorate, and that all other ec- 
clesiastical offices in the modern Church are derived from this one 
divinely instituted office. The so-called auxiliary or branch offices 
are said to be of divine character because they are derived from the 
divinely instituted pastorate.* Others maintain that all ecclesiastical 
offices flow from the public dizkonia and that all offices, including 
the pastorate, are the result of the historical development according 
to the needs of the Church.° All synodical and extracongregational 
offices must be considered divine because they are derived from the 
divinely instituted public diakonia. While it is evident that the 
public diakonia cannot be equated with the congregational pas- 
torate—as Walther apparently did—there is ample Scriptural 
basis for the special institution of the pastoral office within the 
public ministry of the Word. 


It is the contention of many theologians that the New Testament 
presbyteroi and episkopoi occupy the one divinely instituted office 
in the Church, the local pastorate. We readily grant that many 
outstanding New Testament scholars maintain that the church 
polity of the Episcopal Church is a purely historical development 
which took place during the first and the second centuries. But in 
evaluating the views of these scholars one must consider their crit- 
ical attitude toward the New Testament. To illustrate our point, 
we refer to Weizsaecker, who denies that Luke wrote Acts and con- 
tends that there are discrepancies between Acts and Paul’s Letters. 
He holds that Philippians is the last Letter from Paul’s hand, that 
Ephesians and Colossians are not written by Paul, that 1 and 
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2 Timothy and Titus likewise are not Pauline, but were written 
after John’s death. It is no wonder that he accepts 1 Clement and 
the Shepherd of Hermas as better authorities than the Pastoral Let- 
ters, that he finds no mention of presbyteroi in the Letters of Paul 
which he accepts as authentic and therefore concludes that pres- 
byteroi and episkopoi were not identical.® 


Hatch throughout his presentation leaves one with the impres- 
sion that all his sources, canonical Scriptures, Apostolic Fathers, 
whatever they are, are of the same value. Earlier or later develop- 
ment in church government is immaterial to him.’ 

Bartlett dates Acts after A.D. 80, assumes “liberal interpolation 
or reediting of genuine Pauline letters,” and puts 1 and 2 Timothy 
and Titus into the period after Paul’s death. McGiffert places Acts 
into the reign of Domitian, A. D. 81—96, contends it is not written 
by Luke, expresses doubt as to the authenticity of the Pastoral 
Letters, and holds that 1 Timothy has no genuine elements in it, 
that Titus 1:7-9 and most of 10-16 are not Pauline, and that even 
the rest of Titus and 2 Timothy are the results of a reader’s work 
on some original Letters of Paul.® 

A. Harnack gathers into one group, as arising during the period 
from Vespasian (69) to Hadrian (139), Revelation, John’s Letters 
and Gospel (correctly so if early in the period), 1 Peter, James, 
Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles (which then are not from Paul’s 
hand), 1 Clement, Shepherd of Hermas, the Didache, the Epistle 
of Polycarp, and the Epistle of Ignatius. One can hardly expect 
a proper evaluation of New Testament church polity with such 
an approach to source material. One is not surprised that Harnack 
is willing to consider Titus 1:7-9 and 1 Tim. 3:1-13 as interpola- 
tions.!° 

Lindsay, a more conservative scholar, while accepting Luke as 
author of Acts and Paul as the writer of the Pastoral Epistles, con- 
cedes that there are undoubtedly interpolations in the latter, put 
there in order “to suit the requirements of the middle of the second 
century.” Lindsay, accepting as a fact the historical development of 
ecclesiastical organization, does not consider of great importance 
questions of date and authorship of the New Testament books, 
since only the earlier or later date for the appearance of a stage 
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in development is determined thereby. And that, he says, “is com- 
paratively unimportant.” ™ 

Of interest, too, is the stress which those who deny Pauline 
authorship to the Pastorals place upon the basis of the ecclesiastical 
polity which they set forth. Vincent, who takes 1 Clement as basic 
in arriving at his conclusions, writes concerning the Pastoral Let- 
ters: “If these letters are the work of Paul before his first imprison- 
ment, their notes on Church polity do not agree with those of his 
other letters written during that period. If they were composed by 
Paul a few years after his first imprisonment, the period is too early 
for the change in polity which they indicate.” ’" We ask, why not 
accept Paul’s polity as he sets it forth? 

It will be of value, we believe, to consider the references in the 
New Testament to the office of presbyteros and episkopos against 
their historical background. In order to do so, we present them 
herewith in a chronological setting. We are following the chro- 
nology which Dr. Wm. Arndt has used in his lectures on New 
Testament Introduction, the chief difference between it and the 
more frequently presented chronology being that he accepts the 
Ephesian origin of the “captivity letters,” Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Philemon. The only bearing this would have on our 
discussion is that, according to the latter position, episkopoi would 
be mentioned as existing in Philippi already in the year 54, instead 
of in the year 60 or 61.— Key dates from contemporary history 
which help establish this chronology are the date of the famine, 
Acts 11, in A.D. 46, mentioned by Josephus,"* and the beginning 
of the proconsulship of Gallio, mentioned in Acts 18, as about 
July 1, A.D. 51,"* at which time Paul had been in Corinth about 
a year and a half, Acts 18:11. 


A.D. 30 Pentecost. 
32 Paul’s conversion. 
43 Barnabas brings Paul from Tarsus to Antioch, Acts 
11:25-26. 
46 The famine. Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, Acts 
11:30; Gal. 2:1-10. 
Presbyteroi of Jerusalem, Acts 11:30 
47—48 Paul’s 1st missionary journey. 
Presbyteroi installed in Galatia, Acts 14:23. 
48 or 49 Galatians, prior to the Apostolic Council. 
48 or 49 Apostolic Council. 
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Presbyteroi of Jerusalem, Acts 15; 16:4. 

49—51 Paul's 2d missionary journey. Philippi visited. 

50, early 1 Thessalonians, in Corinth. 

50, summer 2 Thessalonians, in Corinth. 

51, fall Paul visits Ephesus, goes to Jerusalem and Antioch. 

52, spring Paul’s 3d missionary journey, until 56, spring. 

52, fall Arrival in Ephesus. Imprisonment. 

54 Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians. 
Episkopos of Philippi, Phil. 1:1. 

55, spring 1 Corinthians, from Ephesus. 

55, summer or fall 2 Corinthians, from Macedonia. 

56, early Romans, from Corinth. Luke joins Paul in Philippi, 

Acts 20. 

Presbyteroi of Ephesus, met by Paul on way to Jerusalem, Acts 20:17 ff. 

56—58 Paul in Jerusalem, imprisonment in Caesarea. 
Presbyteroi of Jerusalem, Acts 21:18. 

50—60 James and Matthew. 
Presbyteros among scattered Jewish Christians, James 1:1; 4:14. 

50—60 Mark (or in early 60's). 

56—58 or 59—61 Luke, from Caesarea or Rome. 

59 Paul to Rome. 

61 Paul freed. 

61 Acts, in Rome. 

61—62 Paul in Spain, to Ephesus and Macedonia. 

61—62 1 Peter, 2 Peter. 


Presbyteroi throughout Asia Minor, 1 Peter 1:1; 5:1-4. Peter a sympresbyteros. 
62—63, winter 


or spring 1 Timothy, in Macedonia. 
Presbyterot spoken of in Pastoral Letters. 
63, spring Paul to Crete, then Ephesus. 
63, summer Titus, in Ephesus. Paul taken prisoner to Rome. 
Presbyteroi and episkopoi in Crete. 
64, spring 
or summer 2 Timothy. 
64, July 19 Rome burned. Death of Paul; possibly soon there- 


after of Peter also. 
60 to destruction of 
Jerusalem, 70 Jude; Hebrews. 


ca. 90 2 John, 3 John, in Ephesus. 
John calls self presbyteros. 
94 Revelation (Irenaeus’ testimony). 
96—97 John, from Ephesus. 
97—98 1 John, from Ephesus. 


From this chronological presentation we feel that several infer- 
ences which have a direct bearing on our present discussion may be 
correctly drawn. 

We note that Luke has been traveling and living with Paul at 
least five years, 56 to 61, before he writes Acts. If Philippians was 
written in Ephesus, Luke had been with Paul there already in 54, 
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Col. 4:14, although they were not yet apparently traveling together. 
Luke is again mentioned, 2 Tim. 4:11, as being with Paul during 
the second imprisonment, in Rome in 64. We don’t know if he 
accompanied Paul between the first and second imprisonment. 
It is most logical to assume, therefore, that when Paul and Luke 
write about presbyteroi and episkopoi, they are writing of a church 
office they both know well; that the presbyteroi that Paul writes 
about are the same kind that Luke writes about; and that Luke 
was acquainted with whatever position Paul took toward the estab- 
lishing of the episcopate. 

We must assume that when Peter and James mention pres- 
byteroi, they write of the same office that Paul discusses. To hold 
otherwise would not be in accordance with Peter’s intimate state- 
ment about Paul, 2 Pet. 3:16, which indicates that Peter had main- 
tained close personal contact with Paul and was well acquainted 
with Paul’s Letters and activities. 

It is worth while to keep in mind also the time element, since 
we are considering what may have been a purely historical develop- 
ment, or a divine ordinance, or a combination of the two. It was 
sixteen years from Pentecost until Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, in 46, 
in connection with which presbyteroit are mentioned in a manner 
which takes for granted that Theophilus, Acts 1:1, knew all about 
them. We may deduce that the presence of elders at Jerusalem was 
nothing extraordinary. It is two years later, 48, that Paul installs 
presbyteroi in the southern Galatian congregations. Again Luke 
explains nothing about the office. Lightfoot remarks about this 
single mention of ordaining elders: “The same rule was doubtless 
carried out in all the brotherhoods founded later; but it is men- 
tioned here, and here only, because the mode of procedure on this 
occasion would suffice as a type of the Apostles’ dealings elsewhere 
under similar circumstances.” *° Zahn also opines that as soon as 
possible, as was the case in Crete, where conditions prevented im- 
mediate establishment, the institution of elders was always ef- 
fected.'® 

It is only another fourteen years or so later that Paul writes his 
Letters to Timothy and Titus. During the intervening time, Paul 
had founded many congregations, the presbyters of some being 
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mentioned, namely, Ephesus and Philippi. During the same time, 
as Peter indicates in his writings, in congregations all over Asia 
Minor presbyters were in office. And the Jewish Christians to whom 
James wrote, wherever they were, had presbyters. Within the short 
space of about sixteen years, from the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, 
46, to his imprisonment in Rome, the institution of presbyteros 
had spread through the Christian world. 


It must be granted that there is no mention of elders in Corinth, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Troas, etc. But it is a mistake to 
place too much weight on the argument from silence. The fact is 
that Luke tells us that Paul had installed elders in the Galatian 
congregation, Acts 14:23, while in his Letter to these same Gala- 
tians,’* Paul makes no mention of presbyteroi. In another case, 
Luke writes that Paul was in Ephesus for a short time on his second 
journey, Acts 18:19, and spent more than two years there during 
his third journey, Acts 19:10; yet Luke tells us nothing about of- 
ficers of the Ephesian congregation, nor does Paul in his Letter to 
the Ephesians. But in Luke’s report of Paul’s return to Jerusalem 
from Greece via Miletus, the presbyteroi of Ephesus are specifically 
mentioned, Acts 20:17. 


In yet a third instance, Lukes makes no special mention of pres- 
byterot or episkopoi in the Philippian congregation, Acts 20:1-6, 
while, in his Letter, Paul specifically mentions the episkopoi of 
Philippi, Phil. 1:1. Upon the basis of these instances, we feel that 
silence on the part of either Paul or Luke, or of both, is no indica- 
tion that Paul had not instituted the office of presbyter, or bishop, 
or that it did not exist in a particular congregation. Paul’s practice 
in Galatia, the manner in which both Luke and he mention or are 
silent about the presbyteroi in cases where they actually did exist, 
and Paul’s treatment of the office in his Letters to Timothy and 
Titus indicate that it was his practice, throughout his Apostleship, 
to establish the office of episkopos or presbyteros as soon as neces- 
sary and possible. The instances where there is no mention of the 
existence of presbyteroi may be explained by peculiar local condi- 
tions, e.g., at Corinth, where the pneumatics participated in the 
public services, 1 Corinthians 12—14, or where the office was 
exercised by special men, e. g., by Apollos in Corinth and Achaia, 
Acts 18:27; 19:1; by Paul himself in Ephesus, by his Letters, or 
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by the visit of Titus, 2 Cor. 2:13 e¢ al. Paul then could later come 
and help solve the problem of congregation leadership, which 
might have happened in his next recorded visit, Acts 20:2-3. In 
summary, silence on the part of Luke or Paul does not prove the 
absence of elders; evidence indicates that Paul’s practice was that 
sooner or later elders were provided for a congregation. 


Ill 


We turn now to the consideration of the several passages which 
speak of presbyteroi and episkopot. On the basis of Titus 1:5, 7 we 
hold that episkopos equals presbyteros: “. . . ordain elders in every 
city ... for a bishop must be blameless. . . .” Since there is some 
difference of opinion among exegetes on this matter, we shall check 
some that are available to us. Harnack** will accept the equation 
if Titus 1:7-9 is not an interpolation. The identification is also up- 
held by Lightfoot,’? whose treatise on the subject is very thorough. 
Huther,”° Hatch,”* Seeberg,?” Meyer,?* Godet **— the latter ably 
refutes the opposite position taken by Eichhorn, de Wette, Baur, 
Holtzmann, Weizsaecker, Pfleiderer, von Soden, and Beyschlag — 
Schlatter,”® Beyer,?* Schaff,?” and Zahn 8 — who writes in his Ein- 
leitung: “. . . no exegetical skill can becloud the fact that there 
(Titus 1) the identity of the epikopos and presbyteros is set forth 
as self-evident.” — Weizsaecker 7° and Vincent,*° who deny the 
identification, base their position upon a denial of Pauline author- 
ship to the Pastoral Letters. Wendt,** who questions Luke’s veracity 
on several counts, disagrees with Meyer's identification on the 
ground that the presbyteroi of Jerusalem were the old members of 
the congregation and included the Apostles. He incidentally denies 
that the presbyteroi were the successors of the Seven. Jeremias * 
explains presbyteros as a designation of age. Elderly men were to 
be the episkopoi. But he bases his conclusion on the premise that 
Paul never uses the word presbyteros as a designation of office, 
which premise is based on the denial of Luke’s authorship of Acts. 
Jeremias dates Acts after Paul’s death and after the Pastoral 
Epistles, a position which Beyer ** upholds, who sets the time of 
composition in the 80’s of the first century. Sasse considers the 
presbyteroi and the bishops plus deacons as two separate develop- 
ments which did not become unified until the time of the Pastoral 
Epistles.** 
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The identification of presbyteros and episkopos in Titus 1, a posi- 
tion which we are convinced is correct, is in accordance with Paul’s 
words to the presbyters of Ephesus, Acts 20:28: “Take heed . . . to 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers (episkopoi).” While we must take episkopos here at least in 
a descriptive sense, on the basis of Titus we are able to consider 
it also an official designation. 

IV 


The work and responsibility of the episkopos are set forth in both 
1 Timothy 3 and Titus 1. It is a good work to which a man aspires, 
if he desires the émtoxomy, the work of the overseer, 1 Tim. 3:1. 
A bishop, among other things, should be didaktikos, apt to teach, 
v.2. He should be “one that ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity,” v.4; “. . . faithful chil- 
dren, not accused of riot or unruly,” Titus 1:6. “For if a man know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church 
of God,” 1 Tim.3:5. He must be blameless, as the steward of 
God. He must “hold fast the faithful Word, as he has been taught” 
{holding fast the faithful Word that is in accordance to the teach- 
ing}, “that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers,” Titus 1:7-9. 

The responsibility over an entire congregation which is described 
here is also attributed to the elders of Ephesus by St. Paul: “Take 
heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers — episkopous — to feed the church 
of God,” Acts 20:28. The Apostle Peter emphasizes the same 
responsibility when he singles out the presbyteroi among the scat- 
tered recipients of his Letter: “Feed the flock of God which is 
among you,” 1 Pet. 5:2. 

From these passages we would summarize the following as es- 
sential concerning an episkopos: (1) he is to have spiritual charge 
of an entire congregation and is to feed it, encourage it, discipline 
it, with the Word of God; and (2) this office is a “must” for a 
congregation. We read, Titus 1:5: “For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting 
(td Aeinovta.) and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee.” It is evident that the words ta Asinovta demonstrate a lack 
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in the congregations in Crete, namely, the lack of presbyteroi. Titus 
was to see that the lack was supplied. Paul did not leave it to 
Titus’ judgment, nor to the will of the individual congregation, nor 
to its convenience. Rather, it was to be done “as I appointed thee.” 
This office, therefore, through St. Paul, is God’s ordinance. It is the 
same office which a pastor of a congregation fills. He, in our day 
and age, being over a congregation and feeding it with God’s 
Word, is its episkopos, filling the one office in the public ministry 
of the Word which dare not be lacking. 

We realize that objections have been raised to the position which 
we have outlined. One of the chief objections centers around 1 Tim. 
5:17 ff., and its interpretation: “Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the 
Word and doctrine.” Walther *° speaks of “the elder-office of those 
who do not labor in Word and doctrine,” and he bases the congre- 
gational office of lay elder on this passage, together with Acts 15:6; 
Rom. 12:8; and 1 Cor. 12:28.5* Accordingly, August Pieper ** 
contends that acceptance of the divine institution of the office of 
episkopos requires that also the office of the non-teaching episkopos 
be accepted as a divine institution. 

There are many scholars who hold that there were two kinds 
of elders, ruling and teaching. Among them are Hatch,** Wohlen- 
berg,*® Bartlett,*° and Wendt.*! Seeberg takes a middle, or inter- 
mediate, position: every elder should be able to teach, yet was not 
required to teach. Jeremias considers the elders of 1 Timothy 5 
not officers, but a ruling group of old men, of which number 
some taught.** Zahn “* takes much the same position; Neander *° 
and Schlatter ** also. Godet *’ finds here a transition from the free 
exercise of charismata to the monarchical episcopate and agrees 
with Seeberg’s position. Sasse ** considers those who labor in Word 
and doctrine bishops within the college of presbyters. 

Several considerations compel us to conclude that Paul does not 
refer to two kinds of presbyteroi, those who teach and those who 
rule but do not teach. Paul stipulates most clearly that the epis- 
kopos is to use the Word of God in his care for his flock. We note 
that didaktikos, “apt to teach,” in 1 Tim.3:2, is a qualification 
which Paul stipulates. Lenski*® emphasizes the necessity for this 
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qualification which is found in dei, a bishop “must” be didaktikos. 
The episkopos is also to hold fast the faithful Word as he has been 
taught, or the Word which is in accordance with the teaching, in 
order that he may be able to exhort by sound doctrine (didaskalia, 
used also in 1 Tim.5:17) and to convince those who gainsay. 
Peter instructs the presbyteroi to whom he writes: feed, shepherd, 
the flock of God which is among you, 1 Pet.5:2. Paul had used the 
same expression in addressing the Ephesian elders: “feed the church 
of God,” Acts 20:28. Beyer describes the concept contained in 
the words of Paul, Acts 20:28, thus: “The content of these instruc- 
tions pictures, as the context of the passage shows, the watchful and 
careful (both are in episkopein!) guidance of the Church on the 
basis of Christ’s completed work of salvation, to which alone the 
congregation credits its existence.” —It seems most unlikely that 
Paul should speak of elders who do not teach, at the same time 
when he so definitely requires of an episkopos the ability to teach 
the Word of God and also the active exercise of this ability. 

Nor do Paul’s words indicate that he speaks of two types of 
presbyteroi. He does not distinguish between ruling and non-ruling 
elders, but between those who rule well and those who do not. 
Beyer ** makes the same observation.— The instructions to Timothy 
deal first with the honor due the presbyteroi who fill their position 
well, v.17, then with the care to be exercised in investigating 
charges against a presbyteros, v.19, finally with the treatment of 
presbyteroi who have been proved to be wrongdoers, v. 20. 

A parallel use of xal@¢ xgoiotnut in ch. 3:4 indicates that this is 
the distinction here made. Paul, describing a bishop says: “one that 
ruleth well his own house,” ch. 3:4. Quite obviously the point is 
not that an episkopos should be the head of his own household, 
but that he perform his duties well. 

It is the well-ruling presbyteroi, therefore, rather than those who 
preside badly, who are to be worthy of double honor. Huther 
writes: 


That with tiywy one must think of the recompense which the 
congregation is to pay the presbyteroi is shown by the context; but 
that tyzn here designates only the “recompense” is an assertion 
that is based neither in the expression nor in the context. Tw 
is esteem and honor, here used, to be sure, with special relationship 
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to the recompense as a special testimony thereof. AwnAjjc is to be 
taken not strictly, but with general significance, referring to the 
higher measure of tyy in which the designated presbyterot should 
participate, in relationship, not to the widows, or to the deacons, 
or to the poor, etc., but to those who do not carry out their office 
“xaA@¢. Also the latter should be shown twy in their office; but 
they should defer to the former. 


Among the well-ruling bishops, who by virtue of their office 
are expected to be didaktikoi and to hold fast the faithful Word, 
exhorting by sound doctrine — disdaskalia — and convincing the 
gainsayers, 1 Tim. 3:2; Titus 1:9, are those who /abor in the word 
and doctrine. Jeremias ™ refers év Ady xai ddacxahi¢g to preaching 
and teaching. These men are especially to be held worthy of double 
honor. — What is the Apostle here telling Timothy? That there 
were some who teach the Word and some who do not? Hardly. 
What then? We find the answer in “laboring” — xomtdvtec. 
Basically xomtd@ means to work hard, to toil.°* Paul uses the verb 
and the noun %6x0¢ without modification to apply to the work for 
the Lord, both direct and indirect, 1 Tim.4:10; Rom. 16:6, 12; 
1 Cor. 15:58; 2 Cor. 10:15. In 1 Thess. 5:12, used with xgototd- 
Uevo, it is quite likely the work of presbyters or, at any rate, officers 
of the congregation, “those who labor among you.” In each in- 
stance the context gives the specific meaning. Here, then, in view 
of the immediate context and the other references of Paul to the 
presbyteroi, xomdw very evidently points out that men who, in 
addition to carrying out their care for the congregation well, hold- 
ing fast the faithful word, and exhorting with sound teaching 
(didaskalia), also toil, labor, fatigue themselves, in Word and doc- 
trine (didaskalia) — and these especially should be held worthy of 
high esteem. 

We find here, therefore, no reference to two kinds of elders, 
teaching and non-teaching. To be sure, we do not deny that some 
men worked harder at preaching and teaching than others, although 
both types of men “ruled well” over their congregation. Where 
there were several elders over one congregation, as is apparently 
the case in most instances, each man would follow his own bent or 
gift. That would not mean, however, that he did not teach or did 
not rule. 
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Schaff ©° writes that in his opinion this passage “only speaks of 
two functions of the same office. Whatever may have been the 
distribution and rotation of duties, Paul expressly mentions ability 
to teach among the regular requisites for the episcopal or pres- 
byteral office.” Lightfoot ™ states: “... there is no ground for sup- 
posing that the work of teaching and the work of governing per- 
tained to separate members of the presbyteral college. As each 
had his special gift, so would he devote himself more or less 
exclusively to the one or the other of these sacred functions.” He 
footnotes this as follows: “The distinction of lay or ruling elders, 
and ministers proper or teaching elders, was laid down by Calvin 
and has been adopted as the constitution of several presbyterian 
Churches. This interpretation of St. Paul’s language is refuted by 
Rothe, p. 224, Ritschl, p. 352 sq., and Schaff, Hist. of Apost. Ch. Il, 
p- 312, besides older writers, such as Vitringa and Mosheim.” 


V 


The claim is made that even if there was only one form of elder- 
ship which Titus was commanded to establish, the deacons, deacon- 
esses, and other New Testament offices must also be considered 
divine institutions and ordinances, along with elders.’ But St. Paul 
does not say that these are “wanting”; this applies only to: pres- 
byteroi and episkopoi, and only these Titus is commanded to set 
into office. Plummer °° writes of this command: “. . . the appoint- 
ment of Church officers is regarded as imperative: it is on no ac- 
count to be omitted. And it is not merely an arrangement that is 
as a fule desirable: it is to be universal.” 


The plurality of elders at one congregation is usually advanced 
against the claim that Christ instituted only the one office of the 
local pastorate. We readily agree that each of the congregations 
which the New Testament specifically mentions as having elders 
apparently had several elders. Zahn emphasizes that fact.”® Ephesus, 
Philippi, Jerusalem, each had several elders, Acts 20:17; 11:30; 
Phil. 1:1. The two passages, however, which speak of the institu- 
tion of elders use a distributive term: xat’ éxxAnoiav xoeoputégouc, 
Acts 14:23, “elders in every church”; and xata xdAw xgeoButégouc, 
Titus 1:5, “elders in every city.” We are convinced that these 
phrases do not necessarily mean that each congregation was re- 
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quired to have a plurality of elders. Scholars vary in opinion. 
Lechler and Gerok ® insist that in each congregation a plurality 
of elders was required. Wendt,*' Wiesinger,” and de Wette,® to 
mention a few whose opinions we have checked, take the expres- 
sion to mean a college of presbyters in each congregation. On the 
other hand, Plummer finds that the expressions under discussion 
allow for one elder or for several elders in each congregation.” 
Huther © takes the same position. 

Guericke, in discussing the development of the monarchical 
episcopate, assumes the existence of congregations which originally 
had only one presbyter. E. de Pressensé indicates that in the early 
Christian Church there were small congregations which had only 
one episkopos and no groups of presbyters, while others had pres- 
byters and a monarchical episkopos. He writes: 

Sometimes a bishopric comprised only one hamlet. We read in 
the “Coptic Constitution”: “Is there a spot where the little com- 
pany of believers competent to elect a bishop does not amount to 
twelve, let them write to the neighboring churches, if ‘these are 
populous, and let three delegates be sent to ascertain with care 
who is worthy to undertake this office.” It follows that the pastor 
of a church which might be contained in the humblest of upper 
rooms is called a bishop, no less than the spiritual head of a flock 
numbering thousands of members. ... In the small churches three 
men appointed by the neighboring churches preside, instead of 
the elders, at the election of the bishop.®* 


An additional consideration in this connection is the use of the 
singular in 1 Timothy 3 and Titus 1. Paul speaks of episkopos, in 
the singular, as being over a congregation. We hold, therefore, 
that a single episkopos and not a college of presbyters satisfies 
Paul’s directive to Timothy and fulfills what is essential in the 
institution of the episkopos. 

In this connection it is sometimes contended that if a plurality 
of elders were placed over a congregation, no single one of the 
group can be said to have been over the entire congregation. But 
the singular use of episkopos in 1 Timothy 3 and Titus 1, with the 
full care of the church attributed to this person, refutes this con- 
tention. 
Peter’s and John’s use of presbyteros is said to indicate that the 
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term does not necessarily apply to a position over a congregation, 
especially in view of the fact that Peter — himself an Apostle — 
calls himself a sympresbyteros, 1 Pet.5:1. Two explanations, how- 
ever, seem to refute this. For several years Peter had been stationed 
at Jerusalem, and with the other Apostles and presbyters he had 
had oversight of the congregation, Acts 15:2. On his trips he, as 
other Apostles, had helped regulate the affairs of local congrega- 
tions with the presbyters. That he should call himself a sympresby- 
teros would be quite in accordance with his relationship to the 
congregations. We must remember also that it is generally ac- 
cepted that Peter was in Rome while writing this Letter. It is 
quite inconceivable that Peter should not be a member of the ruling 
group, the presbyterion. Why should he not call himself a fellow 
presbyter, when addressing the presbyters, even though he also 
claims his Apostolic position in the beginning of his Letter, 
1 Pet.1:1? The same holds true for John, who calls himself a 
presbyteros in his Second and Third Letters, because of his long 
and close association with the Ephesian presbyters. 

Having now analyzed the position of episkopos, and keeping 
in mind that Luke and Paul make no special effort to mention 
episkopoi even when we know they existed in a particular locality, 
we find quite a few references that may well be applied to the 
presbyteroi of a particular congregation. We believe that the pastor- 
teachers of Ephesians 4 may well be the presbyteroi. The ones 
who teach in the Word, Gal. 6:6, are quite possibly the elders of 
the congregations. Archippus of Col.4:17 may well be a local 
episkopos. Those who were laboring among the Thessalonians and 
were over them in the Lord and admonished them, 1 Thess. 5:12, 
could very well have been elders. The command to obey those 
who rule, watch for the soul, and admonish, Heb. 13:17, could 
well have reference to episkopoi. It is not impossible that also the 
“angels of the churches” of Rev. 1:20 were representative episkopoi, 
although there is no way of determining the exact meaning. 

We do not claim to find an absolute identification in these 
instances. But recalling how Luke and Paul take for granted that 
their readers are well acquainted with the office and its functions, 
we can easily imagine that these references pertain to presbyteroi. 
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VI 


On the basis of the picture which the New Testament gives us 
of the early Church, we arrive at the following summary, with 
application to our own day and age. 

The Lord had sent His disciples out into the world to bear wit- 
ness to Him as Savior to all men, Matt. 20:19-20. All Christians 
have this responsibility. At the very outset He gave also special 
gifts, charismata, of all kinds, 1 Corinthians 12; Romans 12; some 
of which, however, had to do especially with the proclamation of 
the Word. The preaching and teaching of those who exercised 
such gifts was received as the proclamation of the Word of God, 
1 Cor. 14:31, provided that they spoke in accord with the Word 
and Epistles of the Apostles and the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1 Cor. 14:37; Acts 17:11. These men whom God had 
blessed in a special way for the proclamation of the Word of God 
were called Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastor-teachers, Ephe- 
sians 4. In the case of some the function of proclaiming the Word 
was based upon the fact that God had called them either per- 
sonally, as in the case of the Apostles, or through the giving of 
charismata, as in the case of the prophets and evangelists, possibly 
also the pastor-teachers. But the Lord indicated that He did not 
commission everybody to proclaim the Word pzblice, on behalf 
of the believers, Rom. 1:5; 1 Cor. 12:29; James 3:1. He further- 
more indicated that he desired a local permanent public ministry 
of the Word in each local congregation, Titus 1, the episcopate, 
even though there might be in the congregation those who pos- 
sessed special charismata. Accordingly, we find both the ministry 
of those who had received an immediate call and the ministry of 
those who had received the mediate call through their being made 
episkopoi by the congregation. With the Apostles, the episkopoi 
became responsible for the ministry of the Word in a congregation. 

The beginning of the office of the episkopos lies hidden. Pos- 
sibly the institution of Jewish elders furnished an example for the 
Jerusalem congregation. At any rate, some sixteen years after the 
first Pentecost we find presbyteroi in Jerusalem. The Apostles 
thereafter introduced presbyters into new congregations elsewhere. 
Just how much preaching of the Word was done in congregations 
by holders of charismata who were not presbyters depended ap- 
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parently on the moving of the Holy Spirit. But in the final analysis 
it was the episkopos who was responsible for the spiritual welfare 
of the congregation, a responsibility to be carried out through the 
use of the Word of God. The presence of at least one elder in a 
congregation was stipulated through St. Paul in his Letter to Titus. 
Whatever the origin of the office, therefore, we find that the office 
of presbyteros, or episkopos, is something that is “wanting” if a con- 
gregation does not have it. By “congregation” we understand the 
Christians in a locality who are united for the preaching of the 
Word and administration of the Sacraments, in whose local fellow- 
ship there is of necessity the feature of duration, of relative per- 
manence. 

A number of arguments are advanced against this conclusion. 
It is stated that because the initial usage of the term episkopos 
cannot be dated nor is referred to by the sacred writers, the institu- 
tion of episkopos is not a special ordinance of God. Furthermore, 
the fact that it bears a similarity to the Jewish institution of elders 
in the synagog necessitates that one view it as a historical develop- 
ment. Finally, the fact that early in the Church the preaching of 
the Word was done by others than the episkopoi, and that only as 
the charismata disappeared the episkopoi alone did what before 
also the bearers of the charismata had done, is said to prove that 
the pastorate is a historical development and not a divine institu- 
tion. Against such a conclusion we maintain that Titus 1 still 
stands. We also find an analogy in the institution of the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism. Edersheim®* shows that the Baptism of proselytes 
was practiced by the Jews before the coming of Christ. Then John 
the Baptist practiced Baptism, Mark 1:4; Acts 19:1 ff. The dis- 
ciples of Christ baptized, under authorization of Jesus, John 4:1-2. 
But this “historical development” did not prevent Jesus from mak- 
ing of Baptism a divine institution, Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:16. 


Local congregations are required by God to establish this divinely 
instituted office, and they do establish it by calling a man who 
meets the standards set by God in 1 Timothy 3 and Titus 1. By 
virtue of his call he is “to discharge to all the members of our 
congregation the functions of a pastor and curate of their souls” © 
and to function as the episkopos, or presbyteros, of the congrega- 
tion. That a large congregation may have more than one bishop, 
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or “associate pastors,” a senior pastor and several assisting pastors, 
is certainly in accord with Apostolic example. Any “rank” among 
such pastors is something that the congregation establishes for the 
sake of good order; each pastor remains an episkopos. 

When a congregation calls a parochial school teacher “to instruct 
and train the children in his charge in the Word of God . . . to 
perform such other offices as are in the interest of Christian educa- 
tion and the welfare of church and school and as have been 
mutually agreed upon, as the circumstances of the congregation 
may require and as time and ability may permit,” “ the congrega- 
tion has every right to do so. “All things are yours,” 1 Cor. 3:21. 
Such an office is certainly one into which God through the con- 
gregation calls suitable men, possessed of God-given gifts necessary 
to fufill their chosen work. Such a man is certainly a participant 
in the public ministry of the Word. He may well be called “min- 
ister.” But he is not an episkopos, a presbyteros. For he has not 
been placed over an entire flock or local congregation. And above 
him and the children in his charge is yet his own presbyteros or 
presbyteroi, the minister of the Word to the entire congregation. 

The same principle holds in the instance of extracongregational 
offices. A group of congregations join hands and send a missionary 
to India and a chaplain into the Armed Forces. They call a pro- 
fessor to train young men for the public ministry of the Word on 
behalf of Christians, who indeed have the right to choose men to 
catry out work purposed to fulfill the commission to preach the 
Word to all nations. These men are public ministers of the Word. 
They have certainly been called by God through the congregations 
for their work. But they are not episkopoi. 

We may distinguish here, for the sake of terminology, between 
men, other than an episkopos, who exercise the public ministry of 
the Word within a congregation, and men who exercise the public 
ministry of the Word outside a congregation. They are not 
episkopoi. The former may be said to participate in the public 
ministry of a local congregation. Just where to place the latter we 
are not sure. They are men who carry out the general command 
to preach the Gospel, which command each Christian has, and 
they do it on behalf of others. 

In closing, it must be stated that the entire discussion must rise 
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above any subjective basis. In Kingdom work there is no place for 
such questions as: Is the pastor above the parochial school teacher 
or the synodical officer? Does the pastor have a divine call, each 
of the latter a call less divine? Our “rank” is not important. God 
has placed the pastor as episkopos, the other ecclesiastical officers 
as helpers. What is important is that each one prove to be a good 
diakonos tou theou, that he make full proof of his diakonia. For 
whatever public office in the Church one holds, pastor, parochial 
school teacher, professor, synodical official, the words of our Shep- 
herd and Bishop must be branded into our consciousness so that 
no pride of flesh nor coveting of the esteem of men nor “eyeservice” 
may ever blur or dim them: 


You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great men exercise authority over them. Not so shall it be 
among you. But whoever would be great among you must be your 
servant, and whoever would be first among you must be your 
slave; even as the Son of man came not to be served but to serve, 
and to give His life as a ransom for many. Matt. 20:25-28 R.S.V. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Place of Prayer in the 
Sanctification of Christian Life 


By JAMES G. MANZ 


RAYER, in and by itself, makes no one holy. It is only 
the person who is already holy in Christ who truly prays. 
One’s whole conception of Christianity can be perverted if 
one begins to speak about prayer without first relating it to the 
Word of the Gospel. A word of warning from Luther is in place 
as we begin to consider the subject of this paper: 
But I would counsel you, if you wish to pray, fast, or establish 
some foundation in the Church, take heed not to do it in order 
to obtain some benefit, whether temporal or eternal. For you 
would do injury to your faith, which alone offers you all things. 
Your care should be that faith may increase, whether it be trained 
by works or by suffering.’ 


In this brief study on prayer the author limited himself to a 
discussion of the place of prayer in the Christian’s sanctification, 
more specifically his ethical development. 


I 
WHAT WE MEAN BY PRAYER 


It is universally admitted among Christians that prayer is one 
of the works of a believer which is of fundamental importance to 
growth in holiness. The correct way to formulate a theologically 
adequate definition of the nature of prayer is to consider it, first 
of all, as a work of God in His redeemed child. In understanding 
the essence of Christian prayer the story of the conversion of 
St. Paul is most helpful. The accounts of Paul’s conversion show 
that when Christ spoke to Paul we have a man fundamentally 
different from the pious Jew who was “zealous toward God.” First 
the risen Christ spoke to Paul at his conversion, and then we see, 
for the first time, one who actually speaks to God in prayer, 
Acts 9:11. “Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father,” Gal. 4:6. 
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Prayer is not a blind groping for God in which man “speaks” to 
Him. Nor is it the bold, imposing prayer of the mystic, who 
presumes to come directly into the presence of His Creator with 
no pleading of the merits of Christ. Prayer must be viewed as the 
believer’s response to the Gospel of Christ, the message of the love 
of the Triune God. Prayer is a great power in Christian life merely 
by virtue of the great truth that the One to whom our prayers are 
offered is the One who evoked our prayer, in the first place, when 
He called us by the Gospel. 

The best approach to the Christian consideration of prayer is to 
begin with Him who alone makes true invocation possible. 

We are reminded of the words of St. Paul: “Likewise the Spirit 
helps us in our weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we 
ought, but the Spirit Himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep 
for words,” Rom. 8:26 (R.S.V.). Paul expresses a similar thought 
later in the same chapter when he says: “It is Christ Jesus, who 
died, yes, who was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand 
of God, who indeed intercedes for us,” Rom. 8:34 (R.S. V.). Like- 
wise the intercession of Christ is taught clearly in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where we are told that He “is able for all time to 
save those who draw near to God through Him, since He always 
lives to make intercession for them,” Heb. 7:25 (R. V.S.). 

When we thus consider the nature of Christian prayer, and speak 
of the intercession of the Holy Spirit and Christ, we are face to 
face with a mystery and are standing on holy ground. It is not 
within the province of any human being to say just exactly how 
God works in His children when they pray. It should be evident 
that when a Christian prays there is a directness of contact with 
God, whose sanctifying powers are beyond our powers of explain- 
ing or grasping. 

It was undoubtedly this high concept of prayer as God’s work 
that moved Aulen to number prayer with the Word and Sacrament 
as a “means of grace.” Prayer, however, is not a means of grace, 
even when we recognize that true prayer is the Lord’s own work. 
It is the Word alone which awakens and nourishes prayer. God’s 
Word to us comes before our word to Him. Prayer, on its highest 
level, indeed is the “groaning of the Spirit” within us, Rom. 8:26, 
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but it is the Word that first brings the divine Spirit to a man. 
Thus, Koeberle rightly insists that Bible reading should precede 
and accompany prayer, since it is the Word alone that justifies 
prayer and gives life and clarity.* 

We are in God’s presence in a very special sense when we pray. 
Frequent contact with the Lord in true prayer has ever resulted in 
the sanctification of life among God’s children. Additional proof 
of the fact that one who truly prays stands in the presence of God 
is given by the many Bible verses which make it clear that no one 
can live a life of sin and engage in real prayer at the same time.* 

The words of Nygren regarding Luther's ethics apply to what 
we have to say of prayer as a primary factor in the ethical develop- 
ment of the Christian man: 


The starting point for his ethics, we remember, is not what man 
is able to offer God, but what God does for man.5 


II 
How PRAYER HELPS TO CLARIFY ETHICAL ISSUES 


Koeberle states: 

Every ethics is confronted by a double problem: the question of 
the content and that of the energy of moral action. There is the 
material problem: What shall we do? And there is the formal 
problem: How are the obligations that we recognize to be 
realized? § 


This statement of the ethical task seems to be especially helpful in 
considering the specific place of prayer as a factor in man’s sancti- 
fication. Prayer as a major factor in Christian sanctification helps 
the believer to solve both of these problems: it clarifies his ethical 
questions, and it strengthens him for his tasks. 

The first ethical question facing any man is that concerning his 
own nature and position in the universe. A Christian knows that 
the only right answers to these questions are given in the Bible. 

The answers to the problems of life are not always given, how- 
ever, when one has correctly quoted the Bible or the Catechism. 
Indeed, if the question has been rightly grasped and the appropriate 
answer given, the intellectual solution has been found. But our 
lives are lived in settings far removed from the church, the con- 
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firmation classroom, and our own prayer chambers. We are some- 
times hurried and rushed, and the best-informed Christian can 
easily lose his balance. 


Every Christian thus has the problem of clearly seeing himself 
in relationship to God and His will. Prayer is of great importance 
in helping a Christian to see his true position and to keep his 
balance. Einar Billing speaks beautifully concerning prayer as such 
a factor in life when he deals with the Lord’s Prayer in his little 
book Our Calling. Anyone who truly prays for daily bread is given 
divine help in seeing his real place in life: 

Day by day we have to discover the daily task, out of the faith in 
forgiveness of sins. To find our work one day at a time is in ac- 
cord with the Savior's own directions. He taught us to pray for 
daily bread — daily — and for the forgiveness of sins. Even more 
pointed, He said, “Take therefore no thought for the morrow; 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof” (Matt.6:34). I am con- 
vinced that we do well to take these words literally.” 


Thus, the Lord’s Prayer “is the finest document we possess on the 
teaching of the call.” * The Christian who in all humility and faith 
truly prays it knows his duty much more clearly than would be 
possible if he did not pray the Our Father. 

If prayer is of basic importance in helping the Christian see his 
relationship to God and his place in the universe, it is just as helpful 
in enabling him to understand himself. One who truly prays knows 
himself as he could not possibly know himself if he did not pray. 
Above all, the true Christian through his practice of prayer gains 
a deeper knowledge of himself as a sinner. 


Prayer is directly related to the conscience of the Christian. 
When we thus speak of the relationship of prayer to moral insight, 
we see that the conscience is not a dead, static, lifeless, purely in- 
tellectual factor present in the mind and heart. The conscience as 
a living voice is capable of change, growth, and refinement as 
Christian life progresses, just as it may gradually wither, weaken, 
and become almost insensible to all of its God-given possibilities 
if one lives a faithless, prayerless life. 

Prayer arouses the conscience, refines its perceptions, guides and 

illuminates the understanding and strengthens the will in its con- 
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flict with sin. By nature man is a chaos of wild desires and op- 
posing wishes unless they are united, as though bound together 
by a ring, purified and ordered through prayer.® 


A psychological study of Christian prayer would doubtless be 
able to make much of the fact that true Biblical prayer is largely 
petitionary. Heiler goes to great lengths to show that prophetic 
and Biblical prayer is petitionary, in contrast to the prayer of ab- 
sorption of the mystic. The Lord’s Prayer is composed of peti- 
tions. The relationship of this interesting fact to the sanctifying 
aspect of Christian prayer is not nearly as remote as it may seem 
to be. When one constantly asks favors of God, the implication, 
not only of dependence and weakness, but of the necessity of 
obedience, is present, consciously or unconsciously. One who 
prays frequently, then, is constantly reminded of the fact that it is 
his duty to obey the One to whom he prays. 

The most common and “unspiritual” requests of the believer, 
therefore, can be a powerful factor in his growth in grace. It would 
be hard to find an instance which shows more clearly the close re- 
lation between the “physical” and the “spiritual,” and the fact that 
the needs of our body are most closely related to the needs of our 
soul. “For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the Word 
of God and prayer,” 1 Tim. 4:4-5. 

Prayer which is offered by one who truly repents and believes 
can be a major factor in promoting clarity of understanding and 
rightness of judgment in all moral matters. But when prayer is 
offered by one who does not come to God through Christ, then this 
corrective and balancing function of prayer is completely lost. 
Indeed, false ideas of prayer promote an understanding of God and 
of life that is wrong in the fullest sense. When prayer, apart from 
faith, is considered a good work in itself, then the one who so 
understands prayer is given a completely false view of God, the 
world, and his own place in it. It is the work-righteous and ego- 
centric concept of prayer that elevates the praying man or woman 
in monastery or convent above the father in the field or factory, or 
the mother in the home. When we consider how firmly fixed such 
ideas are in large areas of Christendom, we see that prayer, in and 
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by itself, will not give one a true perspective according to the 
Biblical point of view. 
Just as Bible reading apart from prayer and meditation becomes 
a merely intellectual exercise, so also prayer and meditation be- 
come sentimental or fanatical unless they are closely connected 
with the Bible. Indeed, all religious exercises may easily become 
perverted, in the sense that the exercise itself may come to be 
regarded as a good work." 


The prayer that springs from faith created by the Word fosters 
the development of moral insight. He who truly prays learns to 
know himself and his relation to the universe and his fellow man. 


Ill 
PRAYER AND THE ENERGY FOR MORAL ACTION 


Prayer does more than help a Christian see and accept his posi- 
tion given by God. It does more than help one to see duty in any 
given case that he is facing. Prayer strengthens the believer, inas- 
much as through its practice he develops special graces and abilities 
that he needs in order to face situations as a Christian and over- 
come his own special temptations. Our task is now to examine 
just how God so uses prayer in the lives of His people. 


God is truly working in the life of His child who prays. Prayer 
as an act of Christian sanctification, in this respect, is much different 
from those other forms of sanctification which consist simply in 
fleeing, avoiding, and denying. Most of the Ten Commandments 
are stated in the form of negatives — “Thou shalt not.” One who 
simply, for the love of Christ, flees the world and its temptations 
will surely develop strength and grow in grace. There are certain 
temptations that can be faced in a God-pleasing way only when 
the believer avoids them. Yet while there are some things a Chris- 
tian dare not do, there are others that he must do. Obedience in 
either area results in growth in grace. One who avoids excessive 
use of liquor and occasions for sin against the Sixth Commandment, 
and one who simply prays, is each acting as a Christian. Indeed, 
a true believer practices both forms of good conduct and obeys 
both the command “Thou shalt not” and the command “Thou 
shalt.” The strength developed by one who prays is, however, 
supplementary and essential to the type of strength developed 
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through flight from temptation and is in some respects easier and 
more attractive to the Christian. 

Prayer is an existing, positive, living activity and force in the life 
of a believer. One who prays is strengthening his ties of fellowship 
with Christ in a most personal and vital manner, for he is not only 
preserving union with Him by avoiding sin, nor is he only looking 
forward to the final Consummation — he is doing something which 
is most natural for the Christian right now! The youngest or 
weakest Christian can engage in the practice of prayer as well as 
the most mature saint. For either type it is a phase of the Christian 
life that is essential for healthy living. 


Prayer from this point of view, as a good deed with moral 
significance, is a beautiful example of the practice of Christian 
ethics. If Christian ethics in the highest sense be “reconciliation” 
ethics — that is, if the believer does good because he is in union 
with Christ, and not in order to obey the Law — then spontaneous, 
joyful prayer is a good example of a truly Christian deed. 

The Christian’s action is action in the spirit and the fact of the 

agape-relation. He who lives in this relation is in the kingdom 

of God, and he who is in the kingdom of God does live in this 
relation. The quality of the action is regulated, not by law or rule, 
but by the fact that the regenerated person has become a partici- 
pant in a new relationship. “That mind which was also in Christ 

Jesus” is the spirit of the fellowship, and Christ is, in the most 

literal and present sense, the central person in that kosmonia. All 

who are within it are of one mind, and that not because it is re- 
quired of them, but because the fellowship and that mind are one 
indivisible fact.1? 


God Himself is the final Judge as to the relative value and mean- 
ing of the good qualities which develop in His children. Moral 
improvement which takes place because of the practice of Christian 
ptayer is surely of primary importance and significance, however, 
inasmuch as it is brought about by the Gospel, and is only in a 
secondary and inferior sense dependent upon the Law. 

There is, therefore, a transforming power which God develops 
in one who prays which is an essential part of Christian sanctifica- 
tion. We find in St. Paul both the negative aspect of sanctification 
and the positive aspect as manifested in prayer, of which we speak. 
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To Timothy he says: “Flee also youthful lusts,” 2 Tim. 2:22. And 
to the Thessalonian Christians he writes: “Pray without ceasing,” 
1 Thess.5:17. Failures in Christian growth are doubtless due in 
some cases to neglect of the warnings and in others to neglect 
simply to pray! It is significant that Paul’s warning admonition 
to young Timothy is followed by the positive injunction: “But 
follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on 
the Lord out of a pure heart,” 2 Tim. 2:22. Those who do so call 
on the Lord will know things about Christian living and will 
possess secrets of Christian strength that the slothful in prayer 
will never know. 

In the life of the most joyful, prayerful Christian, however, the 
problem of his will in opposition to the will of God is bound to 
arise. Here we have the real crux of the problem of energy for 
moral action. What does the Christian do when he is faced with 
the urgings of his will which are contrary to the known and ac- 
cepted will of God? He surely thinks of his Lord, who in Geth- 
semane prayed: “O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” Matt. 
26:39. Here is the answer, for the will of the Lord must prevail. 
Yet Christ, as the Divine Son, has resources of divine power which 
are not available to those who are God’s children only by virtue of 
faith. Where does a human find the strength to accept the verdict? 
Here is the real problem. The full solution is beyond the scope and 
ability of the writer of this paper, but even a brief examination of 
the matter should help to explain some things about the nature of 
moral strength that is developed in prayer. 

The real issue and situation should be clear if we consider just 
what we mean when we speak of the will of God. We must know 
what God’s will really is. The question of God’s will and the pos- 
sibility of its change in prayer should be clear when we consider 
His will in a triple aspect: 

1. His will in its essence. Obviously, this cannot be changed. 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His 
counselor? Or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recom- 
pensed unto Him again?” Rom. 11:34-35. The Apostle also tells 
us that God “only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see,” 
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1 Tim. 6:16. God is in heaven, and man on earth cannot change 
Him. This is His “hidden will.” 

2. His will as we know it from the Holy Scriptures. This is 
His “revealed will.” In the Gospel we learn that God loves us 
and all men, that He sent Christ to die for the sins of the world, 
and that He wills the salvation of all. “Who will have all men 
to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the truth,” 
1 Tim. 2:4. 

3. His “will” as it manifests itself from time to time in our 
personal life or as it seems to be evident to us. The problem of 
the “will” of the Lord in all matters of Christian living is not an 
easy one. We know the will of the Lord in the matter of salvation, 
but we do not know His “will” in the other, “earthly” matters of 
our life. 

The important thing for us, however, is not any metaphysical 
discussion of what happens to the will of God in prayer. We must 
consider what happens to the human will when one truly prays. 

Scripture and Christian history give many instances in which 
the will of human beings has been changed after God had re- 
vealed His will in answer to prayer. St. Paul’s instance of his 
acceptance of physical affliction is probably the classical example: 
“For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. And He said unto me: My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for My strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly there- 
fore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me,” 2 Cor. 12:8-9. A change in viewpoint from 
anxious concern for the removal of the “thorn in the flesh” to a 
willingness to “glory in my infirmities” surely involved a change 
in the will far greater than most humans are able to make! 

The difference between Paul’s experience and ours is that he 
really knew God’s will in this matter. God Himself, in some super- 
natural way, brought him the message. Paul could resign himself 
to the Lord’s will because he was sure of it. There are instances in 
which Christians may be in doubt. It is then that the will, even 
of a true believer, may really be in conflict with the will of God. 
The knowledge of the Lord’s will in any given instance involving 
temporal welfare, and the acceptance of His will, is something that 
often has to be worked out over the course of many prayerful years. 
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But a faithful believer will find, after years of prayer, that he is 
willing to accept God’s verdict when it finally becomes known. 

There comes the time when “Thy will be done” involves ac- 
ceptance of some trouble, limitation, or evil in the life situation of 
the believer. When this finally becomes manifest, as in the case of 
incurable illness or the death of a loved one, the believer accepts 
God’s will as he now knows it to be for his earthly life, and looks 
forward to the complete triumph of His will of love in eternity. 
Prayer is essential for anyone who so accepts His will in such an 
instance. 

“Thy will be done,” correctly understood, can also incite weak 
and imperfect Christians to overcome limitations in their persons 
and lives that have been imposed because of selfishness, laziness, 
or any other human weakness. Surely no pastor of limited Christian 
insight will want to go through his life with a restricted point of 
view and justify lack of growth on the score that he has limitations 
imposed by God. “Thy will be done” surely does not mean that 
each of us should remain as he is. In the very act of praying for 
vision, light, and grace the Christian will grow in strength and 
ability. 

The purpose of prayer is not to effect a change in the divine will, 

but that the will of God shall be done. ... Since God is love, all 

ptayer must be characterized by the desire to realize in unabridged 
measure this loving will.”* 


The simple fact is that those men in the history of the Church 
who have been fervent in the practice of prayer have been those 
who have been strongest in the doing of the Lord’s work. Luther's 
beautiful words near the conclusion of his introduction to the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Large Catechism,’* where he speaks of the 
essential office of prayer in the success of the Reformation, and the 
lifework of a man like George Mueller of Bristol, England,’® who 
ascribed so much of the success of his work to the power of prayer, 
are only two instances in: which outstanding Christians pay tribute 
to the power of prayer. Christian experience proves that through 
prayer supernatural power is generated in the lives of believers, 
great and simple alike. Those who have done great things for 
God have been men of prayer. “The effectual fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much,” James 5:16. 
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IV 
THE ANSWER OF PRAYER 


This brief study can best be summarized and concluded with a 
consideration of the question: “Does God Answer Prayer?” 

A Christian would not think of doubting or denying the truth 
that God answers prayer. Christian thinking on the subject, how- 
ever, both on the theological level and in the simple, everyday lives 
of believers, varies greatly and does not seem to always give similar 
answers to questions that can be raised. 


There are those who confine the effects and answer to prayer 
solely to the change that it works in the one who prays. Dionysius 
the Areopagite, who did so much to promote mystical, Neo-Platonic 
thinking in the Church, gives a classical statement of this limited 
view of answer to prayer: 

Let us then press on in prayer, looking upwards to the Divine 
benignant Rays, even as if a resplendent cord were hanging from 
the height of heaven unto this world below, and we, by seizing 
it with alternate hands in one advance, appeared to pull it down; 
but in very truth instead of drawing down the rope (the same 
being already nigh us above and below), we were ourselves being 
drawn upwards to the higher Refulgence of the resplendent Rays. 
Or even as, having embarked on a ship and clinging to the cables, 
the which being stretched out from some rock unto us, presented 
themselves (as it were) for us to lay hold upon them, we should 
not be drawing the rock towards ourselves, but should, in very 
truth, be drawing ourselves and the vessel towards the rock; and 
also, conversely, if any one standing upon the vessel pushes away 
the rock that is on the shore, he will not affect the rock (which 
stands immovable), but will separate himself therefrom, and the 
more he pushes it so much the more will he be staving himself 
away. Hence, before every endeavor, more especially if the sub- 
ject be Divinity, must we begin with prayer, not as though we 
would pull down to ourselves that Power which is nigh both 
everywhere and nowhere, but that, by these remembrances and 
invocations of God we may commend and unite ourselves There- 
unto.16 


This naturalistic view of the effect of prayer would probably be 
accepted by any theist, Christian or non-Christian. No one will 
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deny the fact that it contains an element of truth and that auto- 
suggestion during prayer, and change wrought on himself by the 
one who prays, are an important aspect of the “answer.” If one 
speaks of non-Christian prayer, one must admit that any “sanctif- 
cation,” so wrought, is the work of a human being. However, the 
matter becomes quite a different thing when one speaks of “self- 
improvement” wrought in the believer who prays. Any change 
wrought in the Christian who prays is a work of God and an answer 
to prayer, inasmuch as God Himself evoked the prayer through the 
Word of the Gospel. God, through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
enables the believer to persist in prayer, since he is “kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in 
the last time,” 1 Peter 1:5. It is also most important to remember 
that the faith of a Christian is, after all, not in the act of prayer 
itself, but faith in our crucified Lord, who died for us and taught 
us to pray to the Father in His name. 


The Christian is never satisfied, therefore, with any theological 
explanation that limits the answer to prayer merely to effects 
wrought in the life of one who prays. The answer to prayer is 
something that, finally, rests in the hands of God, with whom all 
things are possible. 


Something else must be said before we conclude our considera- 
tion of God’s answer to prayer, as-this is seen in the prayer for 
sanctification. God has given special promises to answer the prayers 
of His children for holiness and the Holy Spirit. We have His 
promise to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him, Luke 11:13; 
the assurance that “unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ,” Eph.4:7. Paul assures us 
that “this is the will of God, even your sanctification,” 1 Thess. 4:3. 
The problem of the will of God, as opposed to the will of man, 
does not arise when we consider the necessity and desirability of 
the factor of holiness in, human life. We know that this is the 
will of the Lord for us. 


We, therefore, end this paper at the point where we started: 
we who pray stand in the presence of God, to whom we have been 
brought by the Gospel. We speak to Him at His gracious invita- 
tion. We have His Word and promise that He grants the Holy 
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Spirit and the needed grace in the life of His children. “Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
prayer,” 1 Tim. 4:4-5. 


Chicago, III. 
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SERVICE THEMES AND TEXTS FOR JULY 


July 1 6 S. a. Tr. Psalm 1 The Life of the New Man 

July 8 7 S. a. Tr. Is. 62:6-12 The Fruitful Christian Life 

July 15 8 S. a. Tr. Jer. 23:16-29 The Importance of True Teaching 

July 22 9 S. a. Tr. Prov. 16:1-9 God’s Help Against Temptation 

July 29 10S.a. Tr. Jer. 7:1-11 The Grace to Overcome Evil and 
Serve God 


Sermon Study on Psalm One 
Jor Sixth Sunday After Trinity 


THE SEASON, THE DAY, AND THE TEXT 


To the four cycles of the Trinity season may be given the fol- 
lowing very general but helpful titles: “The Invitation to the 
Kingdom of Grace” (from Trinity Sunday to St. Peter and St. Paul’s 
Day on June 29); “The Right Manner of Life in the Kingdom of 
Grace” (from June 30 to St.Laurentius Day on August 10); 
“Fruitage from the New Life in the Kingdom of Grace” (from 
August 11 to St.Michael’s Day on September 29); and “The 
Blessedness of the New Life in the Kingdom of Grace” (from 
September 30 to the first Sunday in Advent). This division, while 
not obligatory, can be of assistance toward more aimful teaching 
and preaching in the application of the Propers and the text for 
each Sunday. (See Strodach, The Church Year, pp. 183, 196, 198, 
216, 239.) 

This, the 6th Sunday after Trinity, ushers in the second cycle, 
emphasizing the kind of life to be lived in the Kingdom. In the 
Collect, therefore, we call upon God to “increase in us true re- 
ligion” or a “trust in God” (Gradual) as the “Giver of all good 
things” (Collect) and as the “saving Strength of His anointed” 
(Introit), so that we may walk “in the newness of life” as “dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord” (Epistle). Only so can we produce a righteousness that is 
“better” (the Gospel). 

While our text stresses God’s blessing upon piety over against 
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His punishment upon impiety, it can, however, be so pointed as 
to emphasize rather the kind of life which God expects of the 
righteous and which at the same time also has His blessing. Thus 
it will fit well into the general theme of the cycle and with the 
Propers of this day. 


INTRODUCTORY THOUGHTS 


Because our text is a Psalm, it may be well here to ask, what 
are the Psalms? Says Delitzsch: “The Psalter is the Yea and Amen 
in the form of hymns to the Word of God given in the Torah” 
(Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, Erdmann Ed., p. 81). Luther, 
who certainly knew and loved the Psalms, calls them a “Book of 
Hymns” and gives this classic advice on how to read and study 
them with profit. “The admonition is to be given” . . . he writes, 
“namely, that our affections and feelings be brought in accord with, 
and be attempered to, the feelings described in the Psalms. For 
since the Psalter is solely a certain school and place of exercise for 
the affections, he harps without results, who does not play his harp 
in the spirit. So that when thou readest, ‘Blessed is the man that 
hath not gone away in the counsel of the ungodly,’ thy feelings 
and affections ought to move at the same time and to hate the 
counsel of the wicked and pray against it, not only on account of 
thyself, but on account of the whole church also. ... Again, when 
thou hearest that all things prosper for the righteous man, thou 
art to desire it for thyself, and to sigh for all those who are placed 
in any adversity, of what kind soever it may be... . First exercise 
thyself in one Psalm, nay, one verse of a Psalm. Thou hast done 
much when thou hast learned to make one verse in a day, or even 
in a week, a living, breathing word by being felt in thy affections. 
And when thou hast attained unto this beginning, all the rest will 
follow, and there will open unto thee an overflowing treasure of 
knowledge and affection; only take heed that thou be not fright- 
ened away from beginning by any weariness or despair. This is 
truly to harp, or as the Scriptures say of David, to strike the harp 
strings with the fingers. For the nimble fingers of the harpers 
which run over the strings and strike them, represent the affections 
running over the Psalms; and as the strings do not sound without 
the fingers, so neither is the Psalm read or sung unless it touch the 
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affections. ... I know very well that if anyone be exercised in this 
matter, he will himself find more in the Psalter than all the com- 
mentaries and all the commentators can give him.” (Luther's 
Works, Psalms, Vol. I, Lenker, pp. 55—56.) 

Dr. Walter A. Maier leaned to the Davidic authorship of 
Psalm 1: (1) because in Jewish tradition and in some New Tes- 
tament manuscripts (see the Tischendorf edition on Acts 13:33, 
where a quotation from Psalm 2 is referred to as év t@ TOMTH 
wodu®) this Psalm appears to have been at times combined with 
the Davidic Psalm 2; and (2) because of the many striking paral- 
lels of thought and expression with other Davidic Psalms (cp. Ps. 
1:1 with Ps.26:4; Ps.1:4 with Ps.35:5; and Ps.1:6 with Ps. 
37:18). Delitzsch, however, gives up trying to determine the date 
or the author. So do we. 


TEXTUAL NOTES. PART I 


Vv. 1-3: “Oh, the blessedness of the man who has not walked in 
the counsel of the evildoers and has not stood in the way of sinners 
and has not seated himself in the seat of the scoffers. For in the 
Word of Jehovah is his steadfast delight; and in His Word he 
meditates intently day and night. Thereby he becomes like unto 
a tree planted firmly by the water courses, which gives forth its fruit 
in its proper time; its foliage shall not droop; and everything what- 
soever it produces shall prosper.” 

The ‘ashre in v.1 is the constr. plural of ashar, “to be straight,” 
“to be right or well-ordered,” and literally means “blessings.” Be- 
cause it has the force of an exclamation here, it may better be trans- 
lated with, “Oh, the blessedness of.” Lo halak, “He has not walked, 
or ordered his life, by” the ‘atsat, lit, “ways of thinking,” hence 
counsel, of the evildoers (Ps. 15:2; 101:6; Rom. 8:1). 

The evildoers (reschaim), according to Is.57:20, are “like the 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters bring up mire and 
dirt.” They put no confidence in God’s Wisdom, and are therefore 
tossed about in the restless sea of doubt and uncertainty. They are 
the unbelievers, “who, because they are in a state of unbelief, do not 
a single good work, though everything they do may have a fair 
appearance” (Luther, op. cit., p. 27). 

The hattaim, lit., “those who miss the mark” in their lives, are 
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those “who live in coarse and manifest sin” (Delitzsch). The right- 
eous man does not stop to join them in their “kind of conduct” 
(bederek). 

The /etsim are those who are “aggressive against God.” To sit in 
the seat of such is to act the part of an instructor and teacher (Matt. 
23:2; in ancient days it was the custom to sit while preaching and 
teaching, Luke 4:20, 21; 5:3; Matt.5:1). 

V.2. The Torah (from the verb “to point out,” or “to direct”), 
lit., God’s authoritative direction, is translated with “Law” in the 
A. V., but must be used here in its widest sense.* It included, be- 
sides the rules for life, also the regulations for the Tabernacle with 
its sacrifices (Lev. 7:7; 14:54; 5:16-17; 6:7) which, according to 
the New Testament, preached Christ (John 5:39, 46; Matt.5: 
17-18; Col. 2:16-17; Hebrews 8 and 10). Here, therefore, “it is to 
be regarded not merely as a rule of conduct, but also as the revela- 
tion of God’s nature and of His dispensations. In this view of it, 
more particularly, lies its connection with the rest of the Old Tes- 
tament” (McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, under Law, p. 288). 

Heptso, “substantival, instead of a verbal clause, with the primary 
notion of firmly adhering” (Delitzsch); hence, “The Word of 
Jehovah is his steadfast delight.” 

Yehgeh, the imperfect gal from hagah, “to murmur,” “is used of 
a dull deep sound as if vibrating within and without, hence signifies 
the quiet soliloquy of one who is searching and thinking” (De- 
litzsch ), “he meditates intently.” The believing child of God always 
finds delight in a firm adherence to the full Word of God and in 
constant meditation on its blessed truths. How truly delightful, 
for instance, is a meditation on the Sermon on the Mount, from 
which the Gospel of this day (Matt.5:20-26) is taken! In this 
Gospel Jesus points out the kind of righteousness which God ex- 
pects according to the Law, which requires that every “jot” (the 
Hebrew letter yodh) and every “tittle” (one of the little projections 
which make the difference between the Hebrew letters beth and 





* Dr. F. Pieper states: “Daneben wird das Wort “Gesetz” (Torah) auch in 
einem weiteren oder allgemeinen Sinne gebraucht, so dass es die goettliche 
Offenbarung ueberhaupt bezeichnet” (Dogmatik, III, p. 262). 
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kaph) be kept (Matt.5:18) and which consists in showing kind- 
ness in word and demeanor (Matt. 5:21-26); in avoiding even the 
look of lust (Matt.5:27-30); keeping one’s every word (Matt. 
5:33-37); in turning the other cheek (Matt. 5:38-42); in loving 
and blessing our enemies with the perfection of the Father in 
heaven (Matt. 5:43-48); in giving, praying, and fasting without 
pomp, or show, or hope of reward from men (Matt. 6:1-18). 
There are requirements which no man living can meet, but re- 
quirements which Jesus came to meet for us. And here is the 
blessed sentence of Jesus which the believer must draw like a 
golden thread through the entire Sermon on the Mount: “I am 
come to fulfill the Law” (Matt.5:17). “One jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled,” but “I am come 
to fulfill the Law.” Here is His own sacred pledge that He will 
meet all its requirements for us; and by this one blessed sentence 
of assurance He turns the entire sermon into a consoling message 
of the Gospel, for as surely as He has kept these jots and tittles of 
the Law for us, even so surely have we been “made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him” (2 Cor.5:21). How good to meditate on 
these words in this fashion! What a dynamic they become for 
Christian living, stirring one to bend his every effort toward the 
attainment of a better righteousness (the Gospel), by putting off 
that which is evil in God’s sight and putting on the garments of 
virtue! (The Epistle, Rom. 6:3-11.) 

Here too is the blessedness of which the Psalmist speaks in the 
beginning and of which Jesus reminds us in the Beatitudes (Matt. 
5:1-12). We shall take as an example only one. Jesus said: 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled” (Matt.5:6). The Christian, seeing the 
perfect requirements of God’s Law, is always aware of his many 
imperfections, always wishing he were better, holier, and purer, and 
yet his hunger and thirst is always and fully stilled with blessings 
the worldlings cannot know, when from the Gospel he obtains by 
imputation the perfect righteousness that is his through faith in 
Jesus (Rom. 10:4). 


V. 3, shatul means “firmly planted.” Luther urges that this tree 
be distinguished from those that grow wild (op. cit., p.41), since 
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the believer is a tree planted and nurtured by God (Epistle, Ro- 
mans 6; John 3:1-18). 

“The water courses” (palge mayim, the plural giving intensity to 
the figure) are, perhaps, the irrigation ditches and canals commonly 
dug to reach into the gardens and fields in order to supply them 
with abundant water at all times. 

The “tree” — probably the date palm, which grows in its highest 
perfection amidst the sands of the desert. However, it depends on 
fresh spring water, which is indispensable to its existence. It is thus 
a fit emblem of the righteous living in a prosperous and wicked 
world, sustained by enduring influences derived originally from the 
skies (Ps.92:12). This palm attains to a height of sixty to eighty 
feet and is crowned at the summit by a cluster or tuft of leaves or 
“palms.” The inside of the stem is soft and spongy, while the out- 
side is hard. “The green foliage is an emblem of faith (or the 
Word and doctrine, Luther), which converts the water of life of 
the divine Word into sap and strength; and the fruit is an emblem 
of works, which gradually ripen and so scatter their blessings 
around, A tree that has lost its leaves does not bring its fruit to 
maturity.” (Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 86.) 

“And everything whatsoever it produces shall prosper.” Here 
many commentators claim that the picture is broken off and trans- 
late, like Delitzsch: “Whatsoever he {the righteous man] takes in 
hand he brings to a successful issue” (op. cit., p. 86), but, according 
to Gen. 1:13 ff, ‘asah is also used of trees, and it may well be trans- 
lated: “Whatsoever it [namely, the tree} produces shall prosper” 
{lit., “break through”}. The meaning, of course, is the same, but 
the translation is more textual and stays with the picture. And how 
literally its statement is true of the date palm. For there is perhaps 
no other tree which is so completely valuable in everything it puts 
forth. Its leaves, branches, sap, wood, flowers, yes, every part of it 
is put to some kind of use. The Arabs claim 360 different uses to 
which the various portions of the palm tree are applied. Its leaves, 
e.g., are used for roof covering, siding, fences, mats, baskets, 
couches, brushes, brooms, flytraps, etc. Its trunk serves to make 
cages for poultry, fences for the gardens, the masts of small ships, 
and it furnishes wood for building and heating purposes. The fruit 
is sweet and nourishing, and its juice is frequently made into a kind 
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of sirup or “honey,” and sometimes also into vinegar. At the ex- 
tremity of the trunk, and above the uppermost circle of the palms, 
is a terminal bud, containing a whitish substance, which the Arabs 
eat with the greatest relish. When the tender part of the flower 
is pierced, it gives a sweet, bland juice which yields sugar when 
evaporated and which can also be made into a spirituous drink. The 
pistils of the date blossoms contain a fine and curly fiber, which is 
beaten out and used in all Eastern baths for soaping the body. 
From a web at the base of the leaves thread is procured, which is 
used for sewing and is often twisted into ropes used for the rigging 
of ships and other purposes. It would be difficult to name a more 
serviceable tree and one more fitted to symbolize the prosperity of 
the righteous man. (See Van-Lennel, Bible Lands, pp. 148—149; 
Thomson, The Land and the Book, I, p.65 ff.; McClintock and 
Strong, op. cit., under Palm; and other Bible dictionaries. ) 


“With regard to the ‘prospering,’ take heed,” cautions Luther, 
“that thou understandest not carnal prosperity. This is a hidden 
prosperity, which lies entirely secret in the spirit; and therefore, 
if thou hast not this prosperity that is by faith, thou shouldest rather 
judge thy prosperity to be the greatest adversity. .. . Therefore 
when thou hearest that all things prosper which a ‘blessed man 
doeth,’ thou hearest of a miracle, the greatest of all miracles. For 
what is more miraculous than that the faithful should grow while 
they are being destroyed, should increase while they are being 
diminished, should prevail while others are prevailing over them, 
should enter while they are being expelled, and should conquer 
while they are being conquered? ... Yet the Lord hath wonder- 
fully ordained that to His saint the height of misery should be 
the height of prosperity.” (Ps. 4:1 ff.; see also Rom. 8:28, 37; Matt. 
5:10-12; Luther, Works, op. cit., pp. 47—48.) 


TEXTUAL NOTEs. Part II 


Vv. 4-6: “Not so the ungodly, for they are as the chaff dust, 
which any wind drives away. Therefore no evildoers shall con- 
tinue to stand in the judgment, and no sinners {shall continue to 
stand} in the assembly of the righteous. For Jehovah is always 
knowing the way of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly 
{evildoers} shall perish.” 
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Kammots (v.4) “chaff” or “chaff dust” (from muts, “to press 
out”), “which any wind scatters or drives away.” The picture is 
that of an oriental threshing floor high on the hills, where when 
the grain is tossed into the air with the winnowing fan, the chaff 
dust is caught up by the winds, scattered, and driven away. Here 
the thought is, the evildoers are so utterly without root or life that 
they become the prey of the slightest breeze, so that any wind of 
affliction, or of error, or of God's just wrath scatters them (Luther). 
They possess no stability and have no security or rest. 

Kum (lit., “to rise and set oneself so as to stand,” hence “to stand 
firm or endure”). They shall not endure the judgments of God 
whenever they are meted out. “They shall not minister unto God, 
as they most confidently presume to do” (Luther, op. cit., p.51). 

Heedah (from yahad, “to point out,” “to select,” “to assemble on 
being called or chosen”) the “congregation of Jehovah,” an as- 
sembly of those whom God has called and chosen to be His own 
(1 Pet. 2:9; 2 Tim. 1:9). In this community there are no evildoers. 
Luther says: “The ungodly are never among the faithful, though 
they carry so showy an appearance in external life that it may be 
thought that none have . . . such a place among the faithful as they. 
And this hypocrisy and external show of which they are so proud, 
on which they presume so much, and by which they deceive so 
many, is the very thing at which the Psalm strikes.” (Op. cit., 
p- 53.) 

V.6: “For Jehovah is knowing,” a living, intimate, loving 
knowledge is meant, like that of a husband and his wife (Eph. 
5:25 ff.); for the Lord knows His own, is one with them, and 
dwells in them (Ps. 37:18; Matt. 7:23; 2 Tim. 2:19; John 17:1-2, 
21-22, 26). 


9 et 2? ee 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Since Hymn 414 (The Lutheran Hymnal) is a metrical para- 
phrase of this Psalm, it could be employed in the service to fortify 
the teaching of the sermon. And its author, Isaac Watts, could be 
pointed to as one of God’s faithful servants. Under the stress of 
great adversity (he was an invalid pastor for thirty-six years), he 
delighted in the Word of God and enjoyed great spiritual pros- 
perity. He became, during the days of his affliction, the real founder 
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and “Father of English Hymnody.” Thirty-one of his hymns are 
in our Hymnal (among them, 87, 123, 175, 416, 426. See the 
Handbook to the Lutheran Hymnal, Polack, p.592). Hymn 387 
would also be serviceable, and its author, Martin Luther, serves as 
a fine example of one of God’s palm trees, firmly planted by the 
water courses of the Word and bringing forth much fruit. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 
Theme: “The Life and Lot of the Righteous Man” 


I. His Life 


A. He constantly avoids even the first steps of the evil- 
doer, since these lead only to lower levels of evil. 


1. The counsel of the ungodly (listening) 
2. The standing in the way of sinners (participating) 
3. The sitting in the seat of the scornful (teaching) 

B. He constantly and intently delights himself in the 
Word of God, through which the Lord comes to him. 


1. He beholds and meets God, just and merciful, in the 
Law and Gospel of His Word. 


2. He daily confesses his sin and his Savior and is con- 
stantly crucifying the flesh and putting on the new 
man (Epistle) as he strives to attain unto a “better” 
righteousness (Gospel). 


II. His Lot 

A. Not that of the wicked, who are unstable as chaff and 
who shall perish in the judgment. 

B. But that of the blessed, who 
1. Have a security that is divine; 
2. Are fruitful in season; 
3. Enjoy a prosperity that is hidden, yet full; 
4, Are permanently joined in the blessed fellowship of 

the righteous: and 

5. Are intimately and everlastingly one with God. 


THEODORE F. NICKEL 
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THESES ON ESCHATOLOGY 


In the July, 1950, issue of this journal, p.527, we published the 
theses on the doctrine of the Church as they were adopted by the two 
Lutheran Synods in Australia, the U.E.L.C. A. and the E.L.C. A. The 
former is in fellowship with the American Lutheran Church, the latter 
in fellowship with The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. The 
Australian Lutheran of January 24, 1951, submits the theses on escha- 
tology which have been adopted by the Joint Intersynodical Committee. 

These theses are significant because of their soundly Biblical ap- 
proach to eschatology. So frequently eschatology is thought of ex- 
clusively as a future event and is attached to dogmatics as a mere 
appendix. On the other hand, eschatology is frequently viewed in terms 
of the establishment of Christ’s sovereign Lordship over all men; in 
short, the establishment of the Kingdom of God in this world. How- 
ever, eschatology must be viewed as an “already — not yet.” 

The theses are prefaced by the word of 1 Pet. 1:3-5 and read as 
follows: 


Preliminary Statements 


a. The Gospel proclaims both present and future salvation and 
accordingly it kindles not only faith but also a firm and joyous hope 
‘in the hearts of those who become one with Christ through the Holy 
Spirit. The object of this hope is the return of Jesus Christ to judge 
the quick and the dead, and the glorious visible consummation of all 
those things which His people even now possess in faith as hidden 
spiritual realities; victory over sin, death and Satan, the redemption 
of the body, and the gift of eternal life. 

The faith of a Christian is therefore essentially eschatological; 
though he sojourns between the time of Christ’s First and Second 
Advent, he is continually living in the Last Times, as one who pos- 
sesses even now what shall be his in eternity. 

Luke 17:21; Matt. 12:28; 5:3, 10; John 3:3; 2 Cor. 5:17; Rom. 
8:1; Gal. 2:20; 1 Cor. 15:58 ff.; John 3:18; 2 Cor. 5:7; 1 John 3:2; 
Rom. 8:23; 1 Cor.1:7; Phil. 3:20; Tit.2:13; 2 Pet.3:12-14; Heb. 
9:28; 11:10. 

On the other hand, all who reject the saving call of the Holy Spirit 
in the means of grace are not only deprived of the spiritual gifts of 
eternal life, but are even now under the condemnation of God and 
therefore without hope. John 3:18; Rom. 8:6; 2:8; Eph. 5:6; 2:12; 
John 3:36. 
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b. The basis and center of all doctrines, also of the doctrine of the 
Last Things, is the Person and Work of Jesus Christ, His Gospel, 
His atoning and reconciling death, His resurrection, His ascension, 
His gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The Person and Work and Gospel of Jesus Christ are also the 
norm and criterion for the interpretation of all eschatological pas- 
sages and figures in the Old and in the New Testament. 

When dealing with eschatological matters, it is particularly neces- 
sary to practice a Christocentric approach; to adhere closely to the 
words of Scripture; to emphasize the clear doctrinal passages (sedes 
doctrinae) ; to interpret Scripture with Scripture; to read the Old Tes- 
tament in the clear light of the New Testament; to maintain carefully 
the essential distinction between Law and Gospel. 

Only by following these hermeneutical principles can we guard 
against false, enthusiastic interpretations or fantastic exploitations of 
prophetic passages, as well as against becoming guilty of a legalistic 
and formalistic abuse of Holy Scripture or a secularization of the 
Christian hope. Such wrong interpretation or fantastic exploitations 
would build salvation on an earthly foundation and regard the escha- 
tological passages as a mere catalogue and chronology of the Last 
Things. 

c. Although the prophetic passages on the Last Things are also 
profitable for doctrine, nevertheless all interpretations of the eschato- 
logical passages of the Old Testament and New Testament must rec- 
ognize certain inherent limitations. We have our Christian hope in 
faith and as yet sight is denied to us; we know in part, but not fully; 
much God keeps hidden from us, because some prophecies on the 
Last Things are not yet fulfilled and/or the phenomena and events 
with which they deal are still in process of development; many of 
these prophetic passages are expressed in figurative language. A the- 
ology of the Last Things must therefore avoid a preconceived, un- 
scriptural approach and not endeavor to interfere with the sovereign 
freedom of God, who Himself will fulfill His prophecies in His own 
way and time. 

Therefore, a detailed interpretation and application of prophetic 
passages on the Last Things is not always possible, and no interpreta- 
tion of all parts of the prophecy of the Last Things can be made 
binding upon Christians. When interpreting such passages, special 
caution and mutual patience must be practiced, always providing that 
the inviolate authority of the Scriptures and of all doctrines revealed 
in them in clear words is upheld and the central importance of the 
doctrine of justification is acknowledged and there is the readiness to 

- fight for these two principles of the Reformation with spiritual 
weapons against all falsification and weakening, and thus the true 
peace of the Church is preserved. 
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d. The correct doctrine of the Last Things is of great importance 
for the life and work of the Church; it leads to sober-mindedness, 
patience in hope, and sound Scriptural practice; it counteracts false 
aims, enthusiastic expectations, and wrong practice. Those who have 
the Christian hope expect the battle between the true Church and the 
godless world to continue to the end of time; they are prepared for 
the most fearful temptations and tribulations as the end draws nigh 
and wait with yearning for the blessed Last Day, the return of the 
Lord, and the perfect life in eternal communion with God. Mean- 
while, they strive to prepare men for the world to come by the 
preaching of the pure Gospel. 


Theses 

1. We believe: 

a. That Christ will at the Last Day return visibly and in glory 
to judge the quick and the dead in righteousness, Acts 1:11; Acts 
10:42; Acts 17:31; John 5:27; 2 Cor. 5:10; Jude 14:15; Rev. 1:7; 

b. That He will raise all the dead, John 5:28, 29; Acts 24:15; 
1 Cor. 15:12 ff.; Luke 20:37, 38; 1 Thess. 4:14; 

c. That He will give to the godly and elect eternal life and ever- 
lasting joy, John 5:29; 6:40; 10:28; 1 John 2:25; 1 Peter 1:3-5; 
Psalm 16:11; John 17:24; 

d. That He will condemn ungodly men and the devils to be in 
torments without end, Matt. 10:28; 25:46; Mark 9:43-48; John 
5:29; Jude 6; Rev. 20:10; 21:8; Isa. 66:24; Matt. 8:12; 

e. And that, at Christ’s return to judgment at the Last Day, this 
present universe will come to an end, Matt. 24:3, 14; 13:39; 1 Cor. 
15:24; 2 Peter 3:10; Matt. 5:18; Luke 21:33; 2 Peter 3:7-13. 

Cf. also Matt. 25:31-46; 2 Thess. 1:9; 1 Thess. 4:13-18. Augsburg 
Confession, Art. XVII; Catechimus Minor, Art. II and III. 


2. The Scriptures clearly teach, and we teach accordingly: 

a. That the kingdom of Christ on earth will remain under the cross 
(Apology VII—VIII, 18—19, Cat. Major, Pars. III, 65—67) until 
the end of the world, that is, the Church on earth will always be the 
Church militant and have the form of a servant, Acts 14:22; John 
16:33; 18:36; Luke 9:23; 14:27; 17:20-37; 18:8; Matt. 10:22; 
1 Tim. 4:1 ff.; 2 Tim. 3:1 ff.; therefore, there is no clear Word of 
Scripture for the teaching that before the end of the world the Church 
will enjoy a season of special prosperity; 

b. That the second visible coming of the Lord will be His final 
advent, His coming to judge the quick and the dead, Matt. 24:29, 30; 
25:31 ff; 2 Tim. 4:1; 2 Thess. 2:8; Heb. 9:27, 28; Cat. Minor, 
Art. II; Cat. Major, Pars. II, 25, 31; 
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c. And that the time of the Last Day is and will remain unknown 
until the Lord’s coming to judgment, Matt. 24:42; 25:13; Mark 13: 
32, 37; Acts 1:7. 


3. With the Augsburg Confession (Art. XVII, 5), we reject every 
type of millennialism or chiliasm, which teaches that Christ will re- 
turn visibly to this earth a thousand years before the end of the world 
and esablish a dominion of the Church over the world. 


4. Rev. 20, which is the chief passage adduced for chiliastic teach- 
ing, dare not be interpreted so as to contradict other clear passages 
dealing with eschatology. The question whether the “thousand years” 
of Rev. 20 designate one thousand ordinary years, or whether this 
term designates a period known to God only and fixed by Him, is not 
divisive of church fellowship. No interpretation of these “thousand 
years” dare be given contrary to the analogy of faith. 


5. On the basis of such Scripture passages as John 5:28 and 
6:39,40, we teach the resurrection of all the dead, both the godly 
and the ungodly, on the Last Day. There is no passage in Scripture 
sufficiently clear to warrant the teaching (publica doctrina) that there 
will be a physical resurrection of martyrs prior to Christ’s coming to 
judgment. Any interpretation of Rev.20:4-6 must be in keeping 
with relevant clear passages of Scripture. 


6. a. We believe that since God wants all men to be saved (1 Tim. 
2:4) and, because of Rom.11:1, God has not cast away “His people” 
and desires also all the descendants, all Jews, to be saved (Rom. 
43:35); 

b. In view of Rom.11:25,26, we admit the possibility that a 
greater number of Jews may be converted in the last times; however, 
there is no stringent Scriptural proof to entitle this view to become 
the teaching (publica doctrina) of the Church; 

c. The expectation that a time wil! come when all descendants 
of Abraham on earth, all the Jews, will be converted to Christianity 
and thus be saved has no foundation in Scripture; 

d. We declare it to be the bounden duty of the Church to protest 
against persecution of the Jews, to proclaim the Gospel also to the 
Jews and to pray for them with the Church of all ages, that God and 
our Lord may take away the veil from their hearts that also they may 
acknowledge Jesus Christ our Lord. 

7. (A statement on the teaching of Scripture concerning the Anti- 
christ will, as indicated above, be made later.) 

On behalf of the Joint Intersynodical Committees — 
S. P. Hebart, Secretary, U.E.L.C.A.; F. J. H. Blaes, 
Secretary, E.L.C. A. 

The Australian Lutheran, January 24, 1951 
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GREEK MEETS GREEK 


“A study of the Greek New Testament is a delight to every lover of 
the Word of God. But to the preacher such a study is both a delight 
and a source of nourishment. What a strange thrill there is in dis- 
covering new light breaking forth from the Sacred Scriptures! There 
is hardly a chapter in the New Testament that does not flash with an 
added glory when it is studied in the light of recent archaeological 
discoveries.” This is the conclusion reached by the Rev. Richard M. L. 
Waugh in an article titled “The Preacher and His Greek New Testa- 
ment” and published in Religion in Life (spring number). The article 
is compelling evidence that the author descended deep down into the 
mine of God’s Word and came up with nugget after nugget of pure 
linguistic gold. Many of his findings are such as we have not noted 
elsewhere in similar studies of the New Testament text. Rev. Waugh 
has a highly developed nose for detecting the significance of preposi- 
tions in compound verbs without becoming a victim of prosaic and in- 
defensible literalism. 

The title of Rev. Waugh’s article raises the question: “Does a 
preacher in this day and age still need to read and consult his Greek 
New Testament?” To this question it is easy enough to counter: 
“I don’t see why he should. Don’t we have wholly adequate translations 
of the Greek New Testament — interlinear and polyglot, literal and 
paraphrastic, ancient and Elizabethan and modern, authorized and non- 
authorized, Protestant and Catholic? And when we get into difficulties, 
don’t we have such good commentaries as the ICC, Lenski, The Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament, Moffatt, Barnes’ Notes, and others? And 
those of us—their number is fast diminishing —who still know 
German, don’t we have access to Meyer, the Handbuch, and Neues 
Testament Deutsch? And if it’s a case of merely checking on a word 
or phrase, why not use the word studies prepared by Vincent and 
Robertson? And besides, what time do I have to read and consult the 
Greek New Testament? I must preach and teach and ‘commit’ (at- 
tend committee meetings) and cut stencils and go on a hike with the 
juniors and visit my sick and look after the erring and follow up 
mission opportunities and marry and bury people and take care of 
countless other matters. It’s all right for others to do it, they have the 
gifts and the time for it, but, Brother, don’t look at me!” 

Now, it is fortunate that the Word of God “is not bound,” as St. Paul 
assures us in 2 Tim. 2:9. It is not bound within prison walls. Nor is it 
bound to one language, to one people, to one country, to one age, and 
to one culture. It is a book which can be and has been translated into 
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hundreds of languages. It is a book whose words throb with life and 
truth regardless of the language in which it is read. And nowhere in 
the entire New Testament is there a divine imperative directing 
preachers of the Word to read and study the New Testament in the 
original Greek. And yet... 

Yes, there is that inescapable and troublesome “and yet,” which so 
often in our daily dialectic makes for insecurity of thought and a restive 
conscience. The fact is, we can, by reading and consulting the Greek 
New Testament, do a better job of interpreting the New Testament, 
we can get a good bit closer to the divinely intended sense, we can 
get a bit closer to the Spirit hovering over and in His sacred words, 
hear His gentle voice — soft as the breath of even — whispering into 
our hearts His deepest thoughts. Our relations overseas have taught 
Americans — at last—that communicating through interpreters is a 
workable but not wholly satisfactory arrangement and that we had 
better begin seriously to study German, French, Russian, Swedish, 
Japanese, Chinese, and other foreign languages. And so they are blessed 
indeed who can read and consult Mark and Paul and the rest of them 
without the assistance of an intervening interpreter—a translation. 

I submit, in conclusion, for a little thought the observations made 
by A. T. Robertson in the very last paragraph of his monumental 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Re- 
search (4th edition, 1923, pp. 1430—31): 

“Jesus noticed small points of language (i@ta év 7) pia xeoaia, 
Mt. 5,18) though we have no documents from His pen. The preacher 
can be accurate in details and have all the more power in his speech. 
Ta Ojpata & éy@ Acdadynxa tpiv amvedud Eoti xai CoH Eotw (John 
6,63). All the people still hang on to the words of Jesus, listening 
(éexoéuato avtov axovwv, Lk. 19,48) for hope and guidance in a 
world of disorder and despair. The world will find the way out if it 
follows the leadership of Jesus. I could not close these three years of 
further toil on this grammar without this tribute from my heart to the 
Master, who makes all work worth while and who challenges us all to 
share His own work while it is day, before the night comes when no 
one can go on with his work (éoyaCeodat, John 9, 4).” P.M. B. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE 1952 ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

Special commissions, national committees, and study groups are 
presently at work in preparing the program for the second assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation to be held at Hannover, Germany, in 
1952. The following theme and outline has been agreed upon: 
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THE LIVING WORD IN A RESPONSIBLE CHURCH 
DAS LEBENDIGE WORT IN EINER VERANTWORTLICHEN KIRCHE 


I. Theology 
The Living Word creates and sustains the Church 
Das Evangelium schafft und erbaelt die Kirche 
Il. World Missions 
The Living Word calls the Nations to God 
Das Evangelium ruft die Voelker zu Gott 
Ill. Inner Missions 
The Living Word permeates the Whole of Society 
Das Evangelium durchsetzt das gesamte oeffentliche Leben 
IV. Evangelism and Stewardship 
The Living Word moves the Congregation to Fullness of Service 
Das Evangelium erweckt die Gemeinde zu Dienst und Zeugnis 
V. Students and Youth 
The Living Word equips Youth for the Complete Life 
Das Evangelium weist der Jugend den Weg 
VI. Women of the Church 


The Living Word gives Woman her Place in Church and Society 
Das Evangelium gibt der Frau Verantwortung in Kirche und 
Gemeinschaft 


At the Lund meeting in 1948 the Assembly was divided into four 
sections. At Hannover, however, the group will be divided into six 
sections. 

Commission I is currently at work in preparing the theological ma- 
terial to be submitted to the section on Theology and is charged with 
the responsibility of preparing a statement of what the Lutheran 
churches confess, teach, preach, and publish. Professor Regin Prenter 
is chairman of this commission. He will be assisted by such men as 
Professors Ragnar Bring of Lund, E. Schlink of Heidelberg, W. Elert 
of Erlangen, George Aus of St.Paul, H. Sasse of North Adelaide, 
E. Sommerlath of Leipzig, and George Merz of Neuendettelsau. 

Section II will concern itself chiefly with discussing the respon- 
sibility of the Lutheran churches in the field of World Missions. At 
present Dr. F. A. Schiotz of the U.S. A. National Committee is direct- 
ing the study. He is assisted by Dr. H. Meyer of India, Dr. C. Ihmels of 
Leipzig, and Lic. W. Schilberg of Neuendettelsau. 

Section III will study the area of Inner Missions, which in European 
terminology denotes welfare service in its specific and narrow sense, 
particularly the various social welfare agencies, charitable institutions, 
and the refugee service. This section is sponsored by the German 
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National Committee, which will present its findings on the respon- 
sibility of the Lutheran churches for “the least of these our brethren.” 

The U.S. Committee has taken the sponsorship for preparing the 
materials for Section IV, which will concern itself with Evangelism 
and Stewardship. It will study the entire program of evangelism and 
take cognizance of the areas of preaching, teaching methods, congre- 
gational organization, Bible study, Sunday school and day school 
methods, community canvass, in short, the program as it is related to 
Home Missions. The anticipated outcome of this section is to make 
relevant the theme “The living Word must end in deed as well as 
word if the Lutheran Church is to be a responsible Church.” 

Section V on Student and Youth Work will attempt to implement 
a program which will lead to greater interest in youth and students to 
build the church of tomorrow. Doctors M. Wee of Carthage, Ill., Gould 
Wickey of Washington, S. P. Hebart of Australia, the Rev. Savarimuthi 
of India, who recently was on a tour in America, are a few of the 
members of the commission who will prepare this study. 

A commission made up primarily of women, e.g. Frau Dr. A. 
Nopitsch of Nuernberg, will prepare the study materials to be taken 
up by Section VI and will be sponsored and financed by the German 
National Committee. In all there are fifteen commissions at work at 
present. In addition to the areas mentioned, these commissions are 
respectively studying such problems as ecumenical relations, interna- 
tional affairs, publications, publicity. 

The Revised Handbook from which we have taken the above in- 
formation places the entire program envisioned for 1952 under the 
Savior'’s prayer “Sanctify them through Thy truth; Thy Word is truth,” 
which Luther paraphrased so beautifully as follows: “The world is 
conquered by the Word, and by the Word the Church is served and 
rebuilt.” If the theme “The Living Word in a Responsible Church” is 
translated into action, the Lutheran World Federation will prove to be 
an effective instrument in strengthening the Lutheran Church and in 
widening the borders of Christ's kingdom. F.E.M. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND SOUTHERN BAPTISTS 


Dr. G. Kearnie Keegan, secretary of the department of student work, 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn., feels himself con- 
strained by the present-day emphasis on ecumenicity and by the fact 
that “Southern Baptists as a major denomination are not organically 
connected with these movements” to clarify the attitude and principles 
of his denomination which keep it apart from ecumenical co-operation. 
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The chief hindrance in the way is the doctrine of the autonomy and 
independence of the local church. While, as he says, local Baptist 
churches voluntarily band themselves together in district associations, 
State convention, and the Southern Baptist Convention, they never- 
theless preserve the centrality and autonomy of the local church through 
safeguards, 

Messengers elected by the local churches to represent them have no 
delegated authority that would make any action taken by them binding 
upon the local churches which they represent. The Southern Baptist 
Convention, by the nature of its organization, constitution, and by-laws, 
is powerless to join any ecumenical movement and speak authoritatively 
for the local churches. The same is true of the State convention and 
associations. Baptists, of course, as he admits, have the right and priv- 
ilege as individuals and local churches to co-operate with any worth- 
while Christian movement, but with the clear understanding that they 
act as individuals or a single unit and are not presuming to speak for 
other Baptists. 

That, of course, does not mean that there are no Christians outside 
Southern Baptist ranks: “but,” writes Dr. Keegan, “we would state 
emphatically and unequivocally that the genius of our co-operative 
effort, based on what we believe to be the inspired Word of God, 
leaves no other alternative than to maintain our present position. Our 
first responsibility is to do our own job well.” 


The writer closes his article with an appealing paragraph which 
betrays no rancor, but shows a kind and appreciative attitude toward 
those who believe that they must engage in ecumenicity. He writes: 
“Beyond a doubt, we can anticipate a tidal wave of ecumenical pressure 
to roll over the campuses in the near future. These friends who 
espouse this movement are sincere in their belief that this is the 
answer to Christendom’s dire need in this dark hour. Certainly, no one 
will be critical of their honest efforts. Many will co-operate on a 
fraternal basis in areas that in no wise call for compromise of convic- 
tions or principles. All will be quick to recognize the danger of be- 
coming involved in ‘everybody's business’ and letting our specific as- 
signment go unattended. In the face of this anticipated trend we 
pledge you our prayers and give you this loving admonition: ‘Stand 
firm in the faith.’ Keep our young people anchored in the local 
church and be an example in love, compassion, understanding, courtesy, 
humility, and every other Christlike characteristic.” 


The article shows the basic difference on the question of ecumenicity 
between Southern Baptists and The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
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Synod. In recent months these two denominations have repeatedly 
been placed in juxtaposition as equally opposing ecumenical endeavors. 
In reality, however, genuine Lutheranism is not opposed to any ecu- 
menicity that is not at variance with Scripture. As its Confessions are 
truly ecumenical —a fact which Dr. F. Bente pointed out years ago — 
so also its doctrinal and ecclesiastical orientations in general. Southern 
Baptists, on the other hand, because of its undue stress on the autonomy 
of the local church, is by its very church polity separatistic. While 
Lutheranism is primarily interested in the acceptance and maintenance 
of ecumenical Christian doctrine, Southern Baptists subordinate doc- 
trine to the supremacy of local church decision. Lutheranism, too, seeks 
to preserve the rights of the local congregation, but while considering 
ecumenical co-operation, it keeps in mind as its primary problem 
any possible denial of the divine truth, to which the local congregation 
is subject no less than is the synodical body. In short, Lutherans are 
not Southern Baptists on the point of congregational rights, nor are 
Southern Baptists Lutherans in their motivation of ecumenical avoid- 
ance. To Lutherans the problem involved in joining present-day ecu- 
menical movements is not that of the centrality of the local church, 
but the question of causing confusion and giving offense by unionism. 
As earnestly as Christians must avoid a meretricious ecumenicity, just 
so earnestly they are to strive after the genuine Christian ecumenicity, 
which is Scriptural. J. T. MUELLER 


WE ARE CONFUSED 


Under this heading “a Layman,” in the Lutheran Outlook (March, 
1951), writes an article which every Lutheran pastor ought to consider 
with prayerful, conscientious care. 

The writer is confused, first, because there is no clear voice coming 
from the Church with regard to how matters pertaining to merger and 
union are progressing. He had read the theses, statements, and confes- 
sions of conferences and committees on union and is awaiting the 
logical result— action. He cannot see a valid reason why a closer-knit 
body cannot be obtained. The pew sees no difference in doctrine. Such 
are the writer's complaints. Since they are addressed to the churches 
connected with the NLC, it is up to these churches to inform their 
members on the progress of the union movement in this federation. 
But for all Lutheran church bodies in our country the rule applies: 
Let pastors be frank with their laymen and tell them precisely where 
the various synods in our country stand doctrinally so as to avoid 
confusion. 
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The writer, moreover, is confused “because there is so little clear 
voice from the pulpit these days.” He says: “Scripture has something 
to say about the trumpets that give an uncertain sound. Some of our 
present day preaching reminds one of Paul's ‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals.’ This is not just so much nostalgic ranting about ‘the 
good old days.’ I wish our preaching had made as much progress as 
our general life. ... It is remarkable how much interest in religion is 
to be noted these days. Conversation between men (at least thinking 
men and women) will turn as quickly to religion and the affairs of 
the Church as not. It is a sad comment on our times that so much 
of this conversation shows signs of confusion in these days when our 
nation is stirred by the religious consciousness, when churches are 
often crowded, when people are listening for a clear sound of the 
trumpets of salvation. Yet they do not hear it. ... Possibly one fault 
lies in the fact that Scripture so often is not the source of the material 
on which the sermon is based. We hear quotations from Barth e¢ alii 
and everybody else except what the Bible has to say to the seeking 
heart.” While the pastor must always listen to more or less of criticism 
of his preaching, let him earnestly ask himself whether that which he 
is preaching is the Word of God properly applied to the exigencies 
and needs of his hearers. Here is a challenge which no pastor can 
escape. 

We pass over the charges of the writer that he is confused at the 
“different practices,” the “disorder which prevails in some of our 
churches,” and the “worldliness which is creeping into our church,” to 
point out his final charge of “dual membership in church and lodge,” 
at which, too, he is confused. He writes: 

A matter of far more serious nature, which is alarming us, is the 
question of dual membership in church and lodge. In all the above 
matters as well as in this question there is a great deal of Scripture 
to point the way if the Church would only heed. Jesus once called 
attention to the fact that it is impossible to have two masters. Have 
modern conditions brought about such a great change that this is now 
possible? Hardly, for Jesus spoke for all times as well as eternity. So, 
in blunt words, you cannot be a Christian and a Mason at the same 
time. For how can a person confess his sins and unworthiness and ask 
God's forgiveness on Sunday and then some night of the same week 
don the white apron at some Masonic lodge and thereby proclaim his 
purity and sinlessness? On joining the Masons he was told that “the 
white apron is the emblem of innocence . .. more honorable than any 
other order that can be conferred upon you at this time or any other 
future period.” Or how is it possible to confess on Sunday that Jesus 
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Christ is God's only Son and your Savior and during the week at lodge 
confess that you are yourself a son of God? Those who think they can, 
one would like to ask whom they think they are fooling. Surely not 
God, for He cannot be mocked. 

I am well aware that the usual excuse offered by those who hold 
such dual membership is that it is for business reasons only. They 
tell us, and unfortunately many (including pastors) believe them, that 
one cannot advance very far in business or politics unless one is a 
Mason. What nonsense! One look at the business or political world 
will disclose a large number of Roman Catholics in high places. And 
everyone should be familiar with what the Roman Catholic Church 
has to say regarding the Masonic Lodge. How then can one explain 
the fact that these Catholics are up there? I personally have, speaking 
in all humility and with thanks to God, advanced a long way in the 
industrial world. In the course of years I have transacted a good deal 
of business with many people in the business world as well as govern- 
ment. Yet in all these years I cannot recall losing a single deal due 
to the lack of Masonic affiliations. So that excuse has always seemed 
rather phony to me.... 

I have before me “The Official Monitor of the Grand Lodge An- 
cient Free and Accepted Masons.” In it I find the questions that must 
be answered by the candidate before admission. There is asked: “Do 
you seriously declare upon your honor that, unbiased by friends and 
uninfluenced by mercenary motives, freely and voluntarily, you offer 
yourself a candidate for the mysteries of Masonry?” That then should 
be clear, the man has lied either to his pastor or to the lodge. You 
cannot serve two masters. And yet this thing goes on: Masons in 
churches, holding offices and piously using business as an alibi. Is 
there any wonder that we are confused? J. T. MUELLER 


A STATEMENT ON GAMBLING 


The Senate Crime Investigating Committee, as is well known, found 
criminal and political corruption in our country to be so well organized 
and so widely rampant that the chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Estes Kefauver, was led to write in a report on the investigations: “We 
are dangerously close to the ruination point” (Saturday Evening Post, 
April 7). 

How shall the Church react to this sad state of affairs in our national 
life? Certainly, the Church has no right to prescribe and dictate to 
government agencies what to do to curb and suppress crime and cor- 
ruption. Nor may the Church, even in this social crisis, neglect for 
a moment the glorious task for which it exists, the proclamation of 
God's free forgiveness in Christ. Nor may the Church substitute for 
the preaching of the Gospel the promotion of an earthly kingdom of 
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law and justice. Nevertheless, the Church always has the right to 
express itself regarding moral conditions in the country. It has the 
right with prophetic voice to condemn vice and crime. It has the right 
and duty to warn its members against becoming embroiled in the ways 
of the world. As an example of what the Church can do by way of 
protest and condemnation of one form of public evil, we submit the 
following Statement on Gambling recently adopted by our New Or- 
leans Pastoral Conference: 


1. The term gambling ought not to be applied loosely to every 
instance of “taking a chance.” The gambling to which this statement 
applies comprises four essentials: 

a. There is a chance to win an attractive prize. 

b. Only persons who lay out money are eligible to win the prize. 


c. The number of possible winners is fixed and limited. The num- 
ber of people who can #ry to win is unfixed and unlimited. 


d. Here distinguish between private and promoted gambling: In 
the case of private gambling, the total amount invested in the attempt 
to win, becomes the prize of the winner. In the case of promoted 
gambling, the total amount invested in the attempt to win greatly ex- 
ceeds the value of the prize itself. Thus somebody makes a profit. + 


2. Gambling is a sim against the Law of God, which says, “Thou 
shalt not covet,” for the gambler is motivated, not by the God-pleasing 
desire to serve others, but rather by the overpowering desire to serve 
himself, to get the most for the Jeast. It is the greed and covetousness 
of the sinful heart that makes gambling so exciting to the gambler 
and so profitable to the promoter. 


3. We consider it a tragedy that gambling is so frequently pro- 
moted and practiced, without censure, on the ground that it is “for a 
good cause.” We hold that the goodmess of a cause is never suf- 
ficient to justify the evil of the means employed to attain it. This 
applies equally to: 

a. Some officials and citizens of neighboring parishes [counties], 
who have tolerated gambling houses on the ground that they con- 
tribute toward keeping taxes low; 


b. The City, approving gambling at the Fairgrounds Race Course, 
on the ground that it brings revenue to the City; 

c. Civic groups, sponsoring festivals with gambling devices as a 
means of raising funds, protected by the cloak of “community service”; 

d. Churches, which sponsor and encourage raffles, and which make 
free use of other gambling devices, protected by the double cloak of 
“good cause” and “freedom of religion.” 


4. Far too high a price is paid when “good causes” are aided by 
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gambling. For gambling destroys the individual, makes havoc of the 
home, and is a deadly blight on the community. 

5. We consider it a deplorable tragedy that children are so fre- 
quently employed to encourage gambling by the sale of raffle tickets. 
These children are learning from an early age to take gambling for 
granted, to see nothing harmful in it. We encourage thinking citizens 
of New Orleans to oppose this evil. Make a donation if you will, but 
refuse to accept the ticket. 

6. If public opinion does not unite in condemning gambling wher- 
ever it is promoted and practiced, Jaws designed to curb it can neither 
be fairly written nor properly enforced. The real challenge and re- 
sponsibility rests with all those in charge of training the youth— 
parents, schools, and above all, the churches. When these whole- 
heartedly unite in condemning gambling, both by word and by ex- 
ample, then and then only is there hope that in years to come we shall 
gradually be freed from this notorious blight on our community life. 


P. M. B. 
THE ORTHODOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND THE LODGE 


In the Presbyterian Guardian of March 15, 1951, an important article 
dealing with the lodge appeared. This journal is the official organ of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, the body which owes its origin to 
the dynamic leadership of the late Dr. J. Gresham Machen. The author 
of the article is Edward Wybenga, who wrote it in response to a request 
by the editor of the Guardian. 

Mr. Wybenga points out that the Orthodox Presbyterian Church has 
gtappled with the lodge question since 1939; committees have been at 
work; their reports are available in the official proceedings. Endeavor- 
ing to condense the reports, Mr. Wybenga in the article before us treats 
the question What is Freemasonry? In a second article the question 
How should the Church deal with Masons? is to be considered. For 
the benefit of those who are not able to procure a copy of this number 
of the Presbyterian Guardian, | shall summarize the thoughts presented. 


Masonry, says Mr. Wybenga, is the mother of all oath-bound secret 
societies; hence by characterizing it one gives a description of lodges 
in general. [Of course, caution must be exercised here to avoid com- 
mitting an injustice. A.} Answering the question What is Free- 
masonty? Mr. Wybenga says: Freemasonry is a religion that conflicts 
with Christianity at a number of crucial points. That it is a religion is 
evident from “the character of its symbols, its religious ceremonies, 
prayers, oaths, and temples —all of which have religious significance,” 
and from the frank admissions of its leaders who definitely assert this 
character of their order. 
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Its conflict with Christianity can be seen in the origin of its religion, 
which is “not the Bible, but man’s mind.” It can be established, further- 
more, through Freemasonry’s teaching on God, its “god being an all- 
inclusive deity.” As to the Bible, it is simply “put on a par with the 
sacred writings of all religions.” In the field of ethics, not the revela- 
tion of God in the Scriptures is made the final arbiter, but “human 
experience, both individual and racial, is the one final authority in 
morals” (quoted from Haywood, Great Teachings of Masonry, p.39). 
Oaths, “violent and reckless,” are demanded of the candidates concern- 
ing matters on which they have no knowledge, while according to the 
Christian religion an oath is a very sacred thing with which we may 
not trifle. The conflict is most sharp in the question of salvation. 
While Christianity teaches “salvation solely by the grace of God 
through faith in Christ,” Masonry “is inclusive; it honors all religions 
as so many different ways to the one goal of salvation.” On the ques- 
tion of brotherhood Masonry naturally ignores the special bond which 
binds believers in Jesus Christ together; its teaching on this subject 
is not that of the New Testament. 

These are the points which Mr. Wybenga places before us. His 
article certainly proves that it is not only “narrow-minded Lutherans” 
among Protestants who oppose Masonry. Wo. ARNDT 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Weekly Protestant publications reported to have the largest circula- 
tion are the Christian Advocate, Methodist, with 315,000; Signs of the 
Times, Seventh Day Adventist, with 275,000; and the Lutheran, United 
Lutheran Church, with 100,000. Biweekly with circulation over 100,000 
are Presbyterian Life with 400,000; the Lutheran Witness with 310,000. 
Monthly with circulations exceeding 100,000 are the Christian Herald, 
400,000; Royal Service (Woman’s Missionary Union, Southern Baptist 
Convention), 213,000; and the Methodist Woman, 210,000. 


Miss Margaret Hills of the American Bible Society said in a recent 
report that at least one complete book of the Bible now exists in 1,034 
of the world’s languages and dialects, that the whole Bible has been 
published in 191 languages, a complete New Testament in 246 addi- 
tional languages, and at least one book in 597 other languages or 
dialects. 


The State Legislature of Iowa has received a measure providing for 
the teaching of the literature and history of religions, particularly of 
the Bible, in Iowa public schools. The measure, drafted by Dr. M. 
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Willard Lampe, director of the University of Iowa School of Religion, 
reads as follows: “Whereas the literature and history of the religions 
of the world are an important part of the record of the aspirations and 
struggles of the human races for better ways of human living; Whereas 
in particular the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, commonly called the 
Bible, are an important part of the moral and spiritual heritage of 
America in this State; Whereas a knowledge of the Bible and of the 
‘ literature and history of the Jewish-Christian tradition generally is 
highly desirable for an understanding of our history as a nation and 
for an appreciation of our culture and ideals as a freedom-loving 
people, Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 
That the public schools be encouraged to include the literature and 
history of religions, and in particular the Bible, in their courses of 
study; That safeguards be established to make sure that all experiments 
and procedures in connection with this project shall be in accord with 
public sentiment and with standards of educational excellence so as to 
secure appropriateness in the readings and studyings of each age group 
and with the avoidance of sectarian indoctrination in all groups; and 
That the State Department of Public Instruction, in consultation with 
representative religious and educational leaders of the State as it may 
deem desirable, draw up and submit to local school boards recom- 
mendations for putting this act into effect.” 


Special committees of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern) and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church announced a 
unanimous agreement in Atlanta, Ga., on a plan of union to be sub- 
mitted to the governing bodies of both denominations in June. Under 
the proposed plan doctrinal standards, for the most part already ac- 
cepted by both groups, would rest in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the Large and Shorter Catechisms. The Book of Church Or- 
der of the Presbyterian Church in the United States would be the 
basis of government, worship, and discipline in the united Church. 


Bishop Hugh L. Lamb of Philadelphia urged Catholics to “manifest 
more zeal for their faith in the winning of others to Christ. — In spite 
of its size the Catholic Church in recent years has not made the 
progress it should. A gain of 119,000 converts in the United States, 
and of 3,528 in this archdiocese—many of them by marriage — 
leaves much to be desired.” 


In a special two-day plenary session, Roman Catholic bishops of 
France mapped out plans to evangelize areas in France where religious 
life is at a low ebb. 
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The National Council of Churches has issued a report of a recent 
survey which shows that American church membership since 1926 has 
increased at a rate nearly double that of the country’s population 
growth. Between 1926 and 1949 church membership went up 51.5 
per cent while the population grew but an estimated 30 per cent. 
During the 23-year period Protestant groups added 16,954,322 mem- 
bers for a 56 per cent growth, Roman Catholics added 9,005,305 for 
a 48.4 per cent increase, and Jewish synagogues 918,758 for a 22.5 per 
cent gain. The total membership of the 54 tabulated religious bodies 
rose from 53,230,413 in 1926 to 80,682,575 in 1949. 


Since 1948 the number of Methodist ministerial students has in- 
creased 47 per cent. At present the ten theological schools of the 
Methodist Church have an enrollment of 1,771 men. Three years ago 
these schools had an enrollment of 1,261. Approximately 1,200 Meth- 
odists are preparing for the ministry in other seminaries. 


The removal of legal barriers and the urgent need for academic 
seminary training for Negro Baptist students have opened the doors 
to Negro students in three Southern Baptist theological seminaries: 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ky., the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary at Fort Worth, Tex., and 
the Baptist Theological Seminary in New Orleans. 


The Rev. Norman Weand of the English Department of Loyola 
University commended Roman Catholic writers for lifting Catholic 
literature to new heights. He pointed to such works as The Greatest 
Story Ever Told, The Song of Bernadette, The Cardinal, and The Seven 
Storey Mountain as representative of the high plain of modern Catholic 
literature. The Rev. Weand declared that a changed attitude toward 
Catholic literature exists in America today probably because outstand- 
ing Catholic writers are distinguished from others by their concept of 
man’s nature. He added: “Writers as different as Daudel and Mauriac 
and Graham Greene or Evelyn Waugh hold the view that man is a 
created being with a supernatural destiny. They realize that Dos- 
toievsky’s view of reality as man’s relations with God and Satan is the 
true one, that other types of ‘realism’ lead only to a fool’s paradise.” 


A pro-Communist minority of native church workers has seized con- 
trol of the Lutheran Church in China and has announced its intention 
to build a “Chinese people’s independent Church,” cut off from “the 
influence and relationship of imperialism.” According to the National 
Lutheran Council report, the participants in the meeting adopted a 
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manifesto in which they described themselves as an “Enlarged Council” 
representing 90,000 Christians—the entire membership of the Lu- 
theran Church in China. The “Enlarged Council” voted “to cast out all 
offices of the church that had been inherited from imperialism, to 
revise church constitutions which are colored with imperialism, and to 
change the church name which has come from foreign literature to a 
name that is truly Chinese.” The new title of “Justification by Faith 
Association of the Church of Christ in China” was adopted. The new 
council adopted an eight-point “patriotic pledge,” including the prom- 
ise “to completely wipe out the friendliness to America, worship of 
America, or fear of America and in its place strongly to build up a 
hate-America, despise-America, and belittle-America attitude; and es- 
tablish a concept of love of the fatherland and its people.” 


The Museum of Religious History at the Union Academy of Science 
in the Soviet Capital Moscow has opened two new anti-Vatican sec- 
tions. One of the sections is devoted to “The History of the Papacy and 
the Inquisition,” while the other deals with “The Vatican in the 
Service of Imperialism.” 2,000 exhibits in the new sections will show 
“the connections between the Pope and Fascism” and demonstrate “the 
activities of the Vatican against the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies.” 


According to an unofficial census of our 96 Senators, 85 of them 
are Protestants, 10 Roman Catholics, and one a Jew. The Protestant 
members include: 19 Methodists, 14 Presbyterians, 14 Episcopalians, 
10 Baptists, 8 Congregationalists, 6 Disciples of Christ, 5 Lutherans, 
3 Mormons, 3 Christian Scientists, 2 Quakers, and 1 Unitarian. 


A bill has been introduced in the Nevada assembly requiring dis- 
trict court judges and clerks to attempt reconciliation between parties 
seeking a divorce. If the bill is approved, the district court clerks 
will have to issue a printed dissertation entitled “A Serious Talk 
About Your Welfare” to each person filing a complaint. The proposed 
form is to explain the evils of divorce and broken homes and suggests 
that those contemplating divorce should seek advice for their problems 
from a professional adviser, such as a marriage counselor, before going 
through with the divorce. Sponsors of the bill don’t want Nevada 
to continue its divorce mill and believe the State has a moral obliga- 
tion to try to remedy existing evils because Nevada's liberal divorce 
laws attract large numbers of people. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE WORK AND WORDS OF JESUS. By Archibald M. Hunter, B.D., 
Ph. D., D. Phil., Professor of Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen University. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press. 196 pages, 542 X9. Price, $2.50. 

Let me say at once that this is a very useful book. The author did not 
intend to write an exhaustive “Life of Christ,” but to put at the disposal 
of his students a convenient guide for a study of the life of our Lord, 

a guide which would contain the latest information as to the opinions of 

scholars on controversial questions pertaining to the interpretation of the 

Gospels and the historical data they supply. He says in the Preface: “What- 

ever be the reasons, our New Testament scholars nowadays are not writing 

‘Lives’ of Christ; and when I looked around for a short one, embodying the 

results of recent scholarship, to put into the hands of my divinity students, 

I found none suitable to my purpose. This is a very modest attempt to 

supply one.” Continuing, he states that he has tried “to use seriously the 

four sources which Streeter and others have found to underlie the Synoptic 

Gospels.” He adds: “And since there are many who vaguely know about 

Q, M, and L, but have small idea what these sources contain, I have printed 

an English text of them at the end.” Q, M, and L are symbols which 

Streeter in his famous work The Four Gospels employed to designate cer- 

tain documents assumed by him to have existed and to have been used in 

the composition of our Synoptic Gospels. As an outline acquainting 
theologically trained readers with problems and trends of thought and 
investigation this little book is admirable. The work consists of three 
chief parts, the first one discussing “The Quest of the Historical Jesus, the 

Sources of Chronology, and the Background”; the second, the birth of our 

Lord and His early years, the forerunner, the Baptism, and the Tempta- 

tion; and the third, the ministry, from the first days to the resurrection. 

There are three appendices, giving the texts of Q, of M, and of L respec- 

tively. Valuable indexes conclude the work, which, it ought to be said, is 

generously supplied with scholarly footnotes. Of the many excellent 
paragraphs in the book I should like to call attention to one found in the 
discussion of the credibility of miracles (p.59), where the author says: 

“If Jesus was, and is, what Christians have always believed Him to be, the 

Son of God in a unique and lonely sense; if in Him the Spirit of the living 

God was uniquely incarnated; if His will was completely synonymous with 

the divine will; then there is nothing inherently absurd or incredible in 
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the supposition that such a one must have had control over the grand 
frame of nature itself. In other words, grant ‘the Grand Miracle’ of the 
Incarnation, and the main objection to the other miracles falls to the 
ground. The issue has been memorably put by a recent writer with whose 
words we may close this discussion: ‘If the universe is dominated by a 
Spirit, miracles are possible; if by a Spirit that is Love, probable; and if 
that Spirit has become incarnate, this miracle would make further ones 
more probable indeed.’” (T. E. Jessop, The Christian Faith, p. 15.) 

The attitude toward the Scripture accounts, sad to say, must be criticized 
because it is not that of the Bible itself, but that of liberal theology; it is 
significant that the account ends with the Resurrection and not the Ascen- 
sion. Hence the conservative theologian, while he finds the book brimful 
of pertinent, scholarly information and enjoys the chaste, reverent lan- 
guage, lays it aside with mingled feelings, with gratitude and with a sigh. 

W. ARNDT 


DIE THEOLOGISCHE STELLUNG DER APOSTOLISCHEN VAETER ZUR 
ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN OFFENBARUNG (Beitraege zur Foerderung 
christl. Theologie, Band 44, 1). Von Johannes Klevinghaus. 157 
Seiten. C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Guetersloh, 1948. Preis, DM 10. 

This Muenster University doctor’s dissertation (1936) had the distinc- 
tion of being published as the first postwar contribution to the famous 
series of studies founded by Schlatter. It deserves this honor. 


The author takes up successively the Letter of Barnabas, First Clement, 
the Ignatian Letters, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Didache. Pursuing 
a thorough-going inductive method, the author asks how these writers 
read the Old Testament in the light of God's revelation in Christ. It is 
established that failure to apprehend fully the significance of Christ's 
redemption has led these writers to a disastrous confusion of Law and 
Gospel and this, in turn, to a lack of understanding of the place of Israel 
and the Law in God’s economy of salvation. 


Apart from the special subject under investigation, this study has 
permanent value. It offers good sketches of the total conception of Chris- 
tianity as found in Barnabas, Clement, and Ignatius. It is very helpful, 
in particular, in its soundly evangelical criticism of the Didache. Inci- 
dentally there are numerous interpretations of difficult and controverted 
passages. 

The recent publication of Goodspeed’s translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers has aroused new interest in these sub-Apostolic writings among 
many of our pastors. We may expect that when the Arndt-Gingrich re- 
working of Bauer’s Lexicon appears, covering also the vocabulary of these 
extra-canonical writings, larger numbers in our circles will busy them- 
selves with the Greek originals. The competent study of Klevinghaus will 
prove a valuable aid in their interpretation. VicToR BARTLING 
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SAINT PAUL SHOws Us How. By O. H. Schmidt. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 119 pages, 5X7¥. $1.50, net. 

The genesis of this book harks back to a meeting Dr. O. H. Schmidt 
had with a conference of workers in the Orient. The result of his studies 
on St. Paul’s instructions on mission work given to the Colossians was read 
there as a conference paper. After thorough revisions it is now being 
presented to the Church as a study on mission methods. It indicates the 
manner in which missionaries will approach their mission tasks on fields 
at home and abroad, and it will also instill in the hearts of the individual 
readers a desire to be a missionary every day wherever he or she may be, 
and it allows St. Paul to show us how. 

The busy pastor will soon be planning his fall and winter activities for 
Bible classes, for youth work, and for his women’s guilds and men’s clubs. 
This book should be purchased in quantities so that each one in a study 
group can have his own copy to mark and note. The material is divided 
into four sections according to the four chapters and would lend itself 
nicely to a season of Bible class activities, because it is a well-planned and 
careful interpretation of the Scriptures. There are discussions on false 
teachers, Christian liberty, false humility, the new life, the labor question, 
how to speak the truth in love, intercessory prayer, and many more topics. 
It is a fine birthday or Christmas gift suggestion. &, C. ZIMMERMANN 


A PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, London, New York, Toronto, 1950. $3.75. 


As the title indicates, this book is a primer, “designed to provide the 
casual and not too well-informed Christian with the basic facts about his 
religion.” It includes three volumes, numbering 116, 168, and 167 pages 
respectively. Part I: “The Beginning of the Gospel,” a Gospel harmony 
in modern English, with explanatory remarks introducing the various 
narratives, is by T. W. Manson, Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis at the University of Manchester. Part II: “The Furtherance of 
the Gospel,” a brief history of Christianity, was written by R. W. Moore, 
Head Master of Harrow School. Part III: “The Truth of the Gospel,” 
is a presentation and defense of the Gospel as viewed by the author, G. B. 
Caird, Professor of the New Testament at McGill University, Montreal. 
The authors do not believe in the inerrancy of Scripture. Professor Caird 
doubts the virgin birth of Christ; nor does he consider that doctrine of any 
importance. The Biblical exegete will find himself in disagreement with 
him on some other points as well. L. W. Spritz 


LUTHERISCHE RUNDSCHAU. Bimonthly periodical published by the Lu- 
theran World Federation, 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Annual subscription price: 3 Swiss francs. 32 pages. 

This is the title of a new German periodical published by the Lutheran 

World Federation in Geneva, under the editorial supervision of S. C. 
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Michelfelder, Carl E. Lund-Quist, and Hermann Ullmann. The first issue 
(March-April, 1951) contains brief but stimulating articles by Anders 
Nygren, Hans Meiser, S. C. Michelfelder, Franklin Clark Fry, Eivind Berg- 
grav, and Hanns Lilje. Reports on the plight of the Lutheran Church in 
eastern and southeastern European countries and on the activities of the 
LWF are supplied by Igor Bella, Fredrik A. Schiotz, Martin O. Dietrich, 
Stewart W. Herman, and Antonie Nopitsch. In addition, Theodore G. 
Tappert reviews Lutheran theological literature recently published in our 
country, and Otto Bruder the two symposia Worldlutheranism of Today 
and Viva Vox Evangelii, dedicated respectively to Anders Nygren and Hans 
Meiser. 

For an overview of the activities of the LWF, for an insight into the 
state of Lutheranism in Europe, and for a deeper appreciation of the task 
of the Lutheran Church in our day this new publication will become, in 
course of time, indispensable as a gold mine of information. 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


THE MUHLENBERGS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Paul A. W. Wallace. 
358 pages, 914X614. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1950. $4.00. 

This thoroughly delightful volume is a chronicle of the immediate 
family of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. It deals especially with the patri- 
arch himself and with his three sons, Peter (John Peter Gabriel), Fried- 
rich August Conrad, and Gotthilf Henry Ernst. Each of the sons grew 
to attain prominence in some field outside the ministry for which they 
were all trained — Peter as a general, Frederick as a statesman, and Henry 
as a botanist. Wallace tells the story of each in engaging and authoritative 
fashion, sketching in the history of the American Revolution as a back- 
drop. 

For the church historian the most important parts of the book are 
those that deal with Henry Melchior himself. Though it was not the 
author’s purpose “to trace the course of Muhlenberg’s labors as an organizer 
of the Lutheran Church in America” (p.39), he does supply us with in- 
sights into the character of H.M.M. often overlooked in conventional 
church histories. 

At times, it seems, the book makes excursions into church history 
which should have been either omitted or amplified. Thus the picture of 
Halle Pietism presented in Chaps. VIII—IX (pp.56—73) is consider- 
ably overdrawn; and the author's effort to explain this by comparing 
Muhlenberg and the men of Halle, much to the detriment of the latter 
(p. 73), is not completely satisfactory. Students of colonial church history 
may also take exception to Wallace’s evaluation of the relation between 
Zinzendorf and Muhlenberg (pp. 31—33). 

But, taken as a unit, Wallace’s book makes fascinating reading. The 
chapters on the Revolution help the reader to relive those exciting days, 
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and here, as throughout, the author displays an excellent narrative gift. 
Several illustrations help to enliven the book, whose price, especially these 
days, seems very reasonable. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


THE BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE. By Dr. Albert Hyma, Professor 
of History, University of Michigan. Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 222 pages. $3.50. 

In 1924 Dr. Hyma published a book that soon was indispensable for 
every student of Reformation history: The Christian Renaissance. A His- 
tory of the Devotio Moderna. In the Preface to the present volume the 
writer says: “At that time the historians of Europe and America evinced 
little interest in this phase of the medieval culture. As a result it was dif- 
ficult to locate the original sources and to evaluate the contributions of 
those men and women who participated in the work begun by Gerard 
Groote and his associates... . But during the past fifteen years a large 
number of scholars have turned their attention to the Devotio Moderna, 
with the result that thousands of manuscripts have been carefully examined 
and their contents made known. The outstanding mystics, reformers, and 
humanists who were connected with the movement are now much better 
understood by us than they once were. For this reason a second history 
can now make its appearance which presents a clearer delineation than was 
possible before.” This book contains that part of the old issue which 
speaks more specifically of the Brethren of the Common Life, with slight 
revisions except for the last section on the original version of the Imitation 
of Christ, usually ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis; that is new.— The 
Brethren of the Common Life have their place in Reformation history. 
They were not reformers in the sense that they recognized basic evils in 
the established Church and set out to change them. Certain things in the 
Church at the time shocked them; Hyma quotes Gerard Groote on the 
papal schism: “I wish that both popes with all their cardinals would sing 
a ‘Gloria in excelsis’ in heaven, and that a true Eliakim would bring peace 
and harmony upon earth. This schism cannot be healed without some 
terrible blow to the Church, which has long been in a position of decrepi- 
tude, ready to fall to pieces, and now the head itself is in a sad condition” 
(p. 35). But they had no desire “to adopt those views which the church 
of Rome considered heretical”; “no desire to break away from the church.” 
With all the other mystics their desire was to deepen the traditional piety; 
but the Brethren were less vague in their endeavors, more practical than 
the average; and by their insistence on Bible study, through their educa- 
tional work chiefly among the lower classes of the people, and above all 
by their devotional writings they definitely helped to prepare the soil for 
the Reformation. Luther always thought highly of the Brethren who were 
teachers in the school in Magdeburg which he attended, and he is quoted, 
later on, as wishing that there were more of them. But Luther was always 
inclined to give others more credit than they deserved; it is significant 
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that relatively few of the Brethren followed Luther; Hyma points out one 
of the fundamental differences between them when he again cites Groote: 
“Man is not wholly depraved. He still possesses a small spark of divinity 
within his breast, a radiant gleam of light, which may be fanned into 
a bright flame.” — Professor Hyma’s book is a required text for the student 
of Reformation history. THEO. HOYER 


FIRE UPON THE EARTH. The Story of the Christian Church. By Norman 
F. Langford. Illustrated by John Lear. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 207 pages. $2.00. 


This story of the Christian Church is written “for senior-young people.” 
It will serve as well those who are still “young” in their knowledge of 
Church History. Under the four headings: “The Church Conquers an 
Empire, The Church Becomes an Empire, The Church Shakes the World, 
The World Shakes the Church,” the author picks striking incidents in the 
history of the Church, sketches them in a dramatic way, and then draws 
a picture of the background and the results — making it in all an intensely 
interesting account. It is, of course, very condensed — 207 pages, rather 
large print; but the information offered is disproportionately large; at times 
almost every sentence on a page might serve as chapter headings for a little 
book. — It seems to me that books of this type serve chiefly to create in- 
terest in history and arouse the wish for more information— or is that 
wishful thinking? — This book is a fine acquisition for your school, Sun- 
day school, and Bible class library. Encourage the reading of this interesting 
“moving picture” of the march of the Gospel over all the earth. — It is 
almost self-evident that no two men could agree as to what should be 
included in such a brief account and what omitted. This reviewer's answer 
is: Let the next man do better! The more the better! — A few items might 
be changed in a future edition. Barnabas was not an Apostle, p. 19. A false 
impression of the decision of the Apostles’ Council at Jerusalem is given, 
p- 20, when the statement is made: “Certain of the simpler Jewish laws 
must be obeyed by Gentile Christians.” And — again! —on Luther’s En- 
lightenment the statement is not sufficient; a few words added would make 
it right, but “faith in God” is not enough. The story of Henry VIII's 
divorce, p. 149, is a little easy on the Pope and hard on Henry. 

THEO. HOYER 


THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY AND CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. By Victor 
Bennett and Raymond Winch. Published by S.P.C.K. and printed 
by Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd., London and Aylesbury, 1950. 
120 pages, 5X74. $1.00. 


Though this book failed in its purpose to discourage the papal definition 
of the Corporeal Assumption of the Virgin as a dogma of the Roman 
Catholic faith, it is still a valuable addition to Mariology. Having ex- 
amined the historical evidence, the theological arguments, and the dog- 
matic criteria which Rome has marshaled in support of its new dogma, the 
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authors, who in all fairness to Rome wrote from the Roman Catholic point 
of view, must admit that the reasons thus advanced for the papal definition 
are inadequate. But why be concerned about historical evidence or any 
other kind, as long as an ex cathedra pronouncement by the Pope satisfies 
the faithful? L. W. Sprrz 


KIERKEGAARD THE MELANCHOLY DANE. By H. V. Martin, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D. 119 pages, 5X 7%. Philosophical Library, New York, 1951. 
$3.00. 

It was probably inevitable that someone should write a book about 
Kierkegaard with the phrase “the melancholy Dane” in the title. Dr. Mar- 
tin has done so and in the process has done a competent and sympa- 
thetic job. 

Though apparently a priest in the Church of England, the author 
shows — and admits — the influence of Karl Barth (cf. p.7, pp. 93—94). 
This influence enables him to interpret Kierkegaard as he wished to be 
interpreted, namely, as a Christian thinker interested in a theological 
reconstruction. 

With most of the author's historical conclusions this reviewer finds 
himself in agreement, e.g., that “by his approach to the problem of 
ultimate truth [Kierkegaard] . . . breaks away from . . . the generally 
accepted conception of the task of Christian theology since Melanchthon” 
(p.43). As for the author’s theological approach, it is thoroughly 
Kierkegaardian and, as already indicated, not unaffected by Barth. On 
the point where it seems to this reviewer Kierkegaard is most vulnerable — 
the doctrine of the Church — Martin’s defense seems inadequate (pp. 104 
to 106), perhaps because of these influences. 

Nevertheless, this little book is of primary usefulness as a theological 
introduction to “the melancholy Dane.” For those who have read noth- 
ing of Kierkegaard and are looking for orientation, it should provide the 
very thing they need. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


RUSSIAN NONCONFORMITY. The Story of “Unofficial” Religion in Russia. 
By Serge Bolshakoff, D. Phil. 192 pages, 5144x8\%4. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. $3.00. 

Current political developments are causing a revival of interest in 
the history and life of the churches of Eastern Christendom, notably 
in the history of Christianity in Russia. The fact that very few American 
churchmen and theologians have command of the languages of Eastern 
Orthodoxy has tended to keep the Eastern Church terra incognita for 
many. 

All the more beneficial, therefore, is the publication of this volume 
by Serge Bolshakoff. In less than two hundred pages, Dr. Bolshakoff has 
succeeded in narrating the whole complex story of the sectarian and non- 
conformist movements in Russia, which may have had as high as twenty 
million adherents by the time of the Revolution (pp. 15—16). 
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In addition to his discussions of the Old Believers and other groups 
already known to the non-Slavic reader, Dr. Bolshakoff has favored us 
with a sympathetic interpretation of those groups which have given the 
Russian dissenters an unsavory reputation—the Skoptsy (pp.92—95), 
the Dukhobors (pp.97—105), and the Molokans (pp. 105—109). Of 
great value, too, are the author's insights into the fate of Roman Cathol- 
icism in Russian lands (pp. 133—150). 

Concerning the prospects for Christianity in Soviet Russia, Dr. Bolsha- 
koff has these thought-provoking sentences: “The Communists already 
have realized that they cannot exterminate Christianity in Russia. ... In 
a great multitude of Russian novelists, artists, musicians, historians, and 
scholars of the past Christ has his own missionaries who cannot be 
silenced. . . . Although difficulties facing the Russian Church are great, 
they are less than those in the West where skepticism and religious in- 
differentism are so strongly entrenched. The latter are far more difficult 
to overcome than an open hostility” (pp. 175—176). 

An extensive bibliography closes the book. Its usefulness would have 
been increased by the inclusion of most English studies connected with 
Russian nonconformity, e.g., F. C. Conybeare, Russian Dissenters (Har- 
vard University Press, 1921), as well as of articles in American learned 
journals. The book is dedicated to the memory of Archbishop William 
Temple. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
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